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FROM DAY TO DAY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





Some part in the eternal plan— 

Some part, that all his powers of will, 
Working in faith, by faith fulfill. 

To every man a door is shown 

Whose key is his, and his alone, 
Though ruin to our ignorant eyes 
Have fall’n upon his paradise. 

Step after step unfolds the way 

To those who search, believe, obey; 
Day after day its lesson brings 

Of earthly joined to heavenly things ; 
By countless cares, unpraised, unknown, 
They make their far ideals their own, 
And still in the world’s mirrors trace 
Reflections of the Father’s face. 

With God there is no great nor small 
Save as we yield Him fart or all. 

All that we are His claim demands— 
Spirit and brain and heart and hands; 
Then, be our lot however poor, 
Each dawn is as a welcome door, 
Each humblest act the wondrous key 


Of infinite opportunity. 


The Lord of love with love requite, 
Honor His service with delight, 

His is the power—be His the praise 
Of peaceful nights and virtuous days. 


Let not thy noon of labor borrow 


Dark portents from a threatening morrow; 


Thus, though a thousand ills befall, 


Strength shall be given to conquer all. 





OD has assigned to every man 











WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 29. 

Mrs. A. C. Thompson presided. Attention 
was called to missionaries in Japan whose 
names are upon the calendar for the week, 
some laid aside from active duties, and special 
prayer was offered for them, especially for | 
those in pain or weakness. 

Miss Mary Susan Rice, formerly of Persia, 
give an account of the recent International 
Missionary Conference at Clifton Springs, 
with its large company of missionaries of 
different denominations—a striking example 
of Christian fellowship and most helpful in 
its deliberations and its spirit of devotion. 

Miss Emerson of the Southern Presbyterian 
Ioard was introduced and gave her testimony 
to the sustaining power of prayer in times of 
great trial. She also gave a vivid and thrill- 
ing account of the experiences of herself and 
her co-workers 1n their station in China ata 
lime when, for an entire day, their house was 
surrounded by a mob and there were Jong 
hours of uncertainty as to their safety or the 
issue of the riot. She recognized wonderful 
providences in some of the incidents of the 
day, especially when a baby’s face at the 
window attracted the attention of the mob 
and beld them in check until the soldiers who 
had been summoned to defend the missionary 
home arrived. 

It was also a pleasure to greet Mrs. J. G. 
Hauser, known to many as the author of The 
Orient and Its People, who went to India 
thirty-three years ago under the Methodist | 
Board, has been there most of the time since 
then, with headquarters at Lucknow, and for 
the last year has been president of the India 
W.C. T.U. She spoke especially of the tem- 
perance work in that country, emphasizing 
the statement that it must be a gospel work, 
of the co-operation of the missionaries in this 
direction, of the unions which have been 
formed and of the embarrassment in the lack 
of native temperance literature. 

Mrs. Laura Tucker Seelye, soon to return 
to Turkey, was present with her little son 
Paul, and it was a delight to many to whom 
her name has become familiar to see her face 
and hear her voice, and to assure her of the 
loving sympathy and prayers which will ac- 
company her as she goes to join Miss Gleason 
in-evangelistic work at Has Keuy, Constanti- 
nople. 

The Friday meetings will be suspended 
during July and August, but those who fre- 
quent them will not forget the missionaries 
who are starting for their fields of labor dur- 
ing the summer, or the work in its varied and 
increasing demand. 
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A JEW’S STRIKING TESTIMONY. 


A great many Jews are coming to this coun- 
try nowadays. Some of them are anarchists, 
some socialists, more individualists. For all 
of them the words of the late Jesse Seligman, 
the great Jewish financier, are pertinent: 


My success, whatever it has been, I attri- 
bute, first, to the fact that I had the good 
fortune to become a citizen of this great 
republic, under whose beneficent laws the 
poor and the rich, irrespective of race or 
creec, have equal opportunities of educa- | 
tion and material prosperity; secondly, to | 
the fact that I have always endeavored to 
extract something good 1ather than evil 
from everything that has come before me, 
which has had the effect of making lighter 


the-cares and tribulations of this life; in | 


the next place, to the great assistance of my 
good brothers, to the ¢ 
advice of a loving wife and children, and, 
above all, to a kind and merciful God. 





WHITE TEETH. ‘“ BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAP- 


ONACEOUS DENTIFRICE”’ whitens, cleanses and pre- 


serves the teeth. 


PonD’s EXTRACT, used by physicians and hospi- 
tals. Genuine, only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 
soft and white without shrinking. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A Party will leave Rasten July 23 for a Grand 
Excursion of Forty-eight days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacific Kailway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Banff Hot Springs, the rand scenery ot the Selkirks, 
and Seattle; the homeward routé, after the Alaska voy. 
age of Twelve Days, via Tacoma, Portland, ete., and the 
Northern Pacific Kailroad, with a Week in the 
Yellowstone 3 ational Park. 

Magnificeat trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to be used 
in crossing the continent. T 1e Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer “ Queen,” 

Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, July 23 and August 13: to the Yellowstone 
Park and return, and to the Yellowstone Park and the 
Pacific Coast, Septembe r3. 

Fifty eight Summer Tours of Five to Twenty- 
one Days to the rrincipal Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada. 

A Special European Party will leave New York 
August 4. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Alaska, 
European, Summer, or Yellowstone tour is desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


Where to GO (his Summer 


The —_— Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE’S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line, (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM, | 


| Chicago to Denver | Kansas City to Denver 
‘olo. Spr’gs | St. Louis 
| - *s Pueblo New Orleans*‘ " 
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Dallas 
NEW ORLEANS 


is the train. Leaves Chicago 

Our Big 5 at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Cars, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 





JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Chicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


™ CALIFORNIA a 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


| JODSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers Jifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


5 July 1894 








Select Party of ministers and teachers will 
spend the month of August in the beautiful Evange:ine 
alley - Acadia, Nova Scotia. Entire expease only 
articulars address Rev. F. H. Palmer, 


$55.00. . Kor 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Matron.—An experienced housekeeper, the widow 
of aC ongregational minister, wishes a position as matron 
in a ladies’ school or college. For references or corre- 
spondence address ‘ Matron,” care of the Conyreg /tion- 
alist. 





The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 194; 
No. 2, ‘Forward Movements”; No. 3, ** Organized 
Work for Men and Boys’’; No. 4, title to be an- 
nounced, will be published 1 Oct. . 

Yearly subscription, series for 1894, 15 cents. 
Single copies, 4 cents. 


\# 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


No. 3 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


Ready 1 July. 





No. 2, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Now Ready. 





Institutional Churches. 


Social Settlements. 





Rescue Missions. 











(> 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4°) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 





, BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALT[’S 
$12 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
Ww buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
Mabie for eitner sex, made of | est mar 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
edjusted and jully warranted. Write to-da xy for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, ete, 
fee. OXFORD MEG. Co. 
£38 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


? Why. r 
Look Like This 


Dent's TOOTHACHE Cum 


Stops TooTHacHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED. 

Dow’r ‘axe Imrtations, All dealers, 
or send 15c to 

C. 6. DENT & CO., DETROIT, M 














. SWELL AFFAIR. 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 
. , 
‘Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A ger resort for health, change, rest or recrextion 
all the year. Elevator, electric beils, steam, open tire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. § 1ites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air. Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricits, all 
baths and all health appliances. New Turki+» aod kus- 

sian baths. Send for ttiustrated circuar, 





IFO OSSCCE CCC CCS 0090900999099 9° 
PHYSICIANS anda 
THE LEADING SURCEONS 


OF THE WEST HAVE MADE <~-<+ 


THE ALMA SANITARIUM 


9 HEALTH 
| 9 RESTORED. 


THE IDEAL For the Res‘oration and 
RESORT = Pyes_rvation of Health. 


a 


The every Pidbcaine ning Serviee-a Par- 
ef Priyer Githering-is appreciated 
0 the extent of completely o 

tImore S, Pettyjohn, M. D., Medical Super.n’ endent, ;. sikelnigivoom. 

The [llustrated Pamphlet, which is sent to any one 
upon request, contains a full and truthful statement of 
the numerous «desirable feacures. It is a beautiful book- 
let and furnishes you all necessary information. 
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TheALMA” 
AMERICA’S 
HEALTH 9 


REST-HorE 6 
ara a 
The Alma Sanitarium, 6 
ALMA, MICE. 4 
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THE OHUROH AND OIVIO REGENER- 
ATION. 


When we consider the immense numbers 
of religious people now, their tremendous 
resources in wealth and learning, their 
standing in society and their perfect access 
to all men through the press, if not by direct 
religious address, it is obvious that their 
influence in favor of right political think- 
ing and practices ought to be far mightier 
than itis. Moral teaching is confessedly a 
main part of the church’s business, and 
political conduct certainly forms a most im- 
portant portion of morality. Every pulpit 
in the land ought incessantly to inculcate 
the duty of a public spirit. The church 
should make provision for new, more care- 
ful study and teaching upon social and 
political questions. As to many of these 
satisfactory information is not obtainable 
anywhere now. Not a few of the evils 
whereof all complain are the pure products 
of ignorance. Such people as have the best 
opportunities to learn know all too little 
about the details of proper social procedure 
on their own part, or concerning policies 
and methods for assuaging the woes which 
afflict society. To do good being the 
church’s admitted mission, I see not how 
she can escape the duty’ of making deep 
and triumphant study of these grave prob- 
lems, now so angrily discussed, that she may 
teach the results from the pulpit and in 
every other possible way. A new sort of 
theolugical education, more practica] than 
the old, is imperatively needed. Sunday 
schools might be utilized for making known 
the results of this, a form of activity than 
which none could be more useful.—Presi- 
dent E. B. Andrews. 
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Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds 
carry their terrible consequences, quite 
apart from any fluctuations that went before 
—cousequences that are hardly ever con- 
fined to ourselves.—George Eliot. 








American Graphite 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 

the world as the smoothest, 
most durable, most satisfactory 
pencils made. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 16c. for sam- 
ples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 
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WANTED.—A partner, Christian man preferred, 
with ten or fifteen thousand dollars capita). Business 
long established, permanent and with unusual prospects 
and possibilities ‘in the immediate future. Inquiries will 
be answered and opportunity given for most full exam- 
ination. A rare chance for young man desiring to enter 
business. Address C., Box 316, New Haven, Ct. 


FOR SALE. 
About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. 
Leather covered and stuffed with hair. Will sell as they 
are, in lots to suit, for 50 cents each. “Apply to Geo. 








W. Chipman, 116 Tremont Street, Boston. 





AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


A Discount of 50 per cent. will be made on a three months’ trial subscription to any 
&.. school not now taking either or both papers. 


THE WELLSPRING. 


Edited by WILLIs Boyp ALLEN, the well-known writer for young people. Author of the popular juveniles: 
“ Boyhood of John Kent,” “ Mountaineer Series,” ‘‘Forest Home Series,” ‘Pine Cone Series,” ‘ Red 


Mountains of Alaska,” * Lion C ity of Africa,” etc. 


Price, Ten copies or more to one address, weekly edition, per year, 50 cents. 
Semi-monthly edition, 24 cents; monthly, 12 cents. 


THE MAYFLOWER, 


Edited by Mrs. JuLIA H. BOYNTON. 


Ten copies or more to one address, per copy, 25 cents. 
We are receiving testimonials constantly to the effect that these are The Best Sunday 


School Papers published. 


Send for samples and special order blanks. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


‘The Congregationalist ” 
. - SERVICES .. 





No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


Four Orders of Worship for Eventide 
Services, without special themes, suitable 
Sor all occasions and for any sermon theme. 





No. 16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 


100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, | cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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WE have something new, 
neat and attractive in 
TOPIC CARDS..... 


The Finlay Bros. Co., 
Hartford, Conn 
Send for samples. 


ELECT SONCS NO. 
. PELOUBET, D. D., and HU BERT P. MAIN, 
forthe devotional I meeting and the Sunday School, 
Cloth, #40 per 100, 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE. Fresh, sparkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $80 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
761 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure, 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by TEKLA VIGNA, $2.00. 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTINC SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all outing occasion. 


50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
_ om, CHICAGO, 


NEV’ YORK, 








Weekly. (For Younger Readers.) 








Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 





Church Equipment. 
















IN THE WORLD 
F CHURCH FURNISHINGS 





THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 








Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 

tion. 

U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited, 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘New vouswy” 


























OOOO OOOO) 
In connection with our 

wholesale business, we 

are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ price 3 
a 


John HL. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
POOL OOO OLOLLOLELLOLS® 
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A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST, 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nags 
catalogue. 


BAILEY’S 


Jompound light-spreading Sil. 
ver-piated Corrugated Glass 


REFLECTORS /7Y)\ 5 
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etc, Satisfaction 
a Catalogue 
price list free. 


5 | BAILEY & REFLECTOR CO. ex 
. tteburgh, Pa. 





FOR 


on SIL,GAS 
ELECTRIC SLIGHT 


LB RINKS 
Pst. RE Y. 








FAVORABLY ss 3355 1826 ETT § 


HAVE FURNISHED 
(¢H! PUREST, BEST 


CH, SCHOL Y ge Ye 
— /AWEST- TRO VN. Co, [GENUINE 
CHIMES, Erc. ROY, NV IeLe FREE 








Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE «& CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS 74:3 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, ad 
oRast tern Grenee, y. ¥. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P!1., Boston, Mass.; New York, 
Chicago, IL; and Los Angeles, Cal. Nbaseed 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


T Lik EOLOG ICAL. 








CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew ; ¥. H. 
FOSTER, Theology; ©. 8. NASH, Homitetics ; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek; G. WARN ER, Soctology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 








MAINE. 


MAINE, W. AT ERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 


Home School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. etn ets preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 
_ Miss H. E DOU GLASS, Prin. 


NEW ‘HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
Derry, N. H. The first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School. 
(86.00) per term, Board at Hildreth Hall from 
ite 50 to £4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Bec 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings, Three courses of study. 


Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the | 
(ig a year to deserving stu- | 
| 


best colleges. Expense, 
dents, Send for catalogu 
W. H. C G MMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 














VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN- | 





chester, V nt. For both sexes. Thorough 
college prep: = eng ~~ Languages and Science 
crates 8. Bs | 2d year Sept. 6, 1894. 





. HE RUE RT BOTSFORD, A M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 

WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Wetlesiey, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW, A. BENNER. 


BosvTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct, 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, 

OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smithand Wellesley Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BuFFUM, A. B., Prine ipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life, Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 








M ASSACH sHU SE TTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 

AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


HOME 


MASSAC HU ser Ts, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All 
inus heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rey, WM. GALLAGHER, Prin, 


school. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR | 


Girls. Prep:res for College, and gives other equiva- 
leut courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 

Mrs. ELIZA P. U NDERHIL L, M. A, , Principal. 


Mass ACHU SE T TS, REV ERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 
and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses #160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, _ ny a oearess 
RE . P. BIXBY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest graae. 6lst year begins 
Sept. 5th. bine ge preparation for any wy lk or 
Scientific Schon. ne Be to yenous col 


G 

SCHOOL IOUSE. admirably equip a wiht labora- 
tories, libraries, and superb G cys INAS 

DOR MITORY Y, rooms en suite, with ee ceaiee 

lace in each room, 

Isolated and nd perfectly fetad Infirmary. Resident 








DINING HALL. ve | een in yr 4 of mrnctuee, 
uildings hea: ygeen. mple playgrounds. 
D, W. w ABERORC aw : 


OMBIE, A. M orcester, Masa, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13, 94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary *arrangements. Fine Library, 
een Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 
illustratec Prospectus t to 

Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium, Ath- 
ea Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 

uenc 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, oi > vagg 4 and optional. Year commences 
Sept. fe, 894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





Tuition six dollars | 


Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, | 








build- | 

























The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée, Carl Faelten, Director. 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 















BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women. 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
struction in all of the new and approved methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country churen 
city evangelization, home missions, and assoc “fated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dullars a year. 

Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
ot Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp fora copy of the Prospectus. Address 


Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 
STATION A, BOSTON, MASS, 


CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars, Early 
ap a necessary. 

-8.L. 0 JADY and Miss C. E. CaDyY, Principals. 


CONNECT 1c U T, SIMSBU RY. ~ 
McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Preparatory. English 
Courses. ‘French, German, ars, ea 
REV - B. Mc L EAN. 


RHODE ISLAND. 














RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 

EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electrie light. Endowed, Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Septll, Write for illustrated 
catalogue, 

. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


NEW ‘YORK. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, N New York. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


/LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 


College preparation. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For Young Ladies, 45th year. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A M., 








FOR WOMEN, 


NEW YORK, AUKORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE 20RoRaMNY: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for C: atalogue. 


“NEw York, CANANDAIGUA. 


| GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara. 

tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 

cates accepted by leading Colleges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Prestdent. 


New YORK, 





SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


| TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Sasntage Springs, N. Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 


cilities for the Higher Se poneee. 
guages, Music, eeert. 40t 
ARLES F. 


jPhtlosophy, Lan- 
‘DoW, PH. D., Pres. 











NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, LONG ISLAND. 










oui onthe Great South Beach, 

eS: only osc —— 

a Hi 

hy Sum mer 9° of a Set, 
Tall nage of Nationa! 2! reputation 


ylor Pleated Mes Musical and 
Sdnwey Unique ‘aille 
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i Wisely a Bathing in 
An IDEAL PLACE **SuMMeR STUDY) RECREATION. 


Tor Prospectus.eddress Assembly. Babylon,NY, 














OHIO, ‘PAIN ESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 











PENNSYLVANIA, 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard 8. Storrs, D. D. wena be N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. to ? Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
paratory and optional, Address Dr, and Mrs. 
James R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D.? refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte FE. Brown. § to (Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. .Full Academic 
Complete School of Modern Languages. 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
os me ge for any College. Coens Sept. 27th. Ad- 
dress Mk. and Mrs. W. D. de Ny L, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D. ¢ 


Course. 
Best ad- 





BOYS’ BRICADE CAMP 
at Ocean Pier Hotel, Beachmont, July 9th to 28th. 


Daily instructions by experts in the Bible, military 
tactics, gymnastics, athletics, swimming, rowing and 
horsemanship. Free instruction and practice in horse- 
— for commissioned officers of Boys’ Brigade 
companies. Terms, inclucing board and instruction, 
fifty cents (50c.) per day or three dollars (#3) per week. 
For circulars giving full particulars address at once, 
A. S. STAFFORD, 256 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Man with the White Duck — 


Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn p Ave gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. rice %1.50, noes. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at bottem. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to Pr reent ip buying direct. 

H. S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 








You should ride a 


Columbia 


The popular mind is awake to the 
physical benefits and pleasures of wheel- 
ing as never before. Fashion has 
set the seal of its approval on 
the safety bicycie as a 
means of out-cloor exer- 
. ay To bein “good 

forin,” ride a Colum- 
: \t bia, which is the 
an SD sandard of bicycle 
-'excellence, combin- 
ing in ‘the tpt degree every essential 
quality of design and construction. It is 
a wheel of lightness, grace, and beauty, 
with great speed and durability, and is 
fully guaranteed in every particular. The 
oldest riders, the best riders, the most 
intelligent wheelmen of the country are 
riders of Columbias. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 
Our catalogue is beautiful, interesting, and 


instructive. It is free at our agencies, or we 
mail it for twe two-cent stamps. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service ; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worsbip without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 
Now ready No. 17, the. 
NEW EVENTIDE SERVICE. 

This is a service of general worship, suitable for 
any sermon theme. The thought of the service is 
expressed in the verse which appears on its title- 
page —‘‘ Abide with us for it is toward evening” ; 
but this Service, and the three whic follow it, 
are prepared with the purpose of meeting the de- 
mand which has come to us for a series of services 
without special themes, which can be used upon any 
occasion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


Attention 1s called to No. 16, 


A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

At least one such service should be held during 
July in every one of our churches, and this order of 
worship, called a * National Service,” cannot fail to 
interest and impress all who participate in it. 


% THE HANDBOOK SkERIEs, 1894. °F 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN Anp BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 

No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 

No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 

Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 

No.2, Forward Movements, has been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 

valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 


‘ 








S one scans the reports of the Com- 
mencement season just celebrated 
by our many universities, colleges, 

academies and schools one realizes more 
than ever the necessity that all the energy 
of the vast complex educational machine 
which we have reared in this country should 
be controlled by motives that are essentially 
religious, patriotic’'and unselfish. And it is 
very gratifying to note how this truth has 
been brought out again and again during 
the past few weeks. Chief-Justice Fuller 
of the United States Supreme Court dwelt 
upon it at Bowdoin, as did Attorney-Gen 
eral Olney at Brown. United States Sena- 
. tor Henry Cabot Lodge frankly declared the 
same message to his motber—Harvard—in 
his Phi Beta Kappa address, as did Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, the eminent scholar, 
the friend of Lowell and Curtis, when in- 
troducing Mr. Joseph Choate as the repre- 
sentative of the Harvard alumni charged 
with the pleasant privilege of presenting to 
President Eliot the gold medal commemo- 
rating the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
inaguration as president. Perhaps nowhere 
did the spirit of patriotism burst forth more 
than at Trinity College, where they havea 
day set apart in Commencement week known 
as Flag Day. Senator Hawley stirred the 
pulse of his hearers by his prose and Rich- 
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ard Burton by his poetry. Other institu- 
tions might worthily imitate Trinity’s ex- 
ample. Never more than today was there 
greater need for intelligent, courageous Jead- 
ership in this country. 


Elsewhere we publish the score and text 
of ** The Song of Degrees’’ of 1894. Analy- 
sis of it reveals some invteresting facts. The 
place of the investigator of electricity in 
the community and the credit due to him 
is shown by the actiun of Yale, Columbia 
and Tufts in their treatment of Nikola 
Tesla and Elihu Thomson, That the poet’s 
rank in society is appreciated is revealed in 
the honors given to E. C. Stedman, John 
Hay and Arlo Bates, while the new titles 
given to John Fiske, Captain Mahan and 
Williston Walker indicate that historians 
are not without honor at home and abroad. 
The high degree of LL.D. seems to have 
been assigned this year with an unusual 
degree of propriety, and has been distributed 
thus: men of affairs fourteen, educators 
thirteen, jurists six, clergymen five, pby- 
sicians five, literati four, scientist one. 
The efficient labor of Hon. C. C. Bonney 
in organizing the many congresses at the 
Columbian Exposition has not been over- 
looked, and the great educational work 
done by a magazine like the Century is 
appropriately recognized in the degree given 
by Marietta to President Scott of the Cen- 
tury Company. Last, but by no means 
least, it should be observed how many of 
the secretaries of our denominational socie- 
ties and our workers on the home and for- 
eign field have had their labor, research 
and attainments rewarded. The interna- 
tional aspect of this business is interesting. 
Yale has rewarded her son in Honolulu, 
Williams her representative in Turkey, and 
Beloit her champion in China, while Eng- 
land's ancient universities have not forgotten 
our Episcopal ecclesiastics or our interpreter 
of the philosophy of naval history. 


Those who have read Benjamin Kidd’s 
remarkable book, Social Evolution, and his 
criticism of the past unscientific attitude 
of science toward religion, ought not to be 
ignorant of or fail to be interested in the 
abundant evidence given during the past 
year or two of a decided change of attitude 
shown in so many notable ways, 1893 was 
a year when Huxley and Spencer confessed 
that the gross materialistic theory of evolu- 
tion was unable to account for the origin 
of conscience and the ability to make eth- 
ical distinctions. Those who heard Pres- 
ident G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity at the recent meeting of the Boston 
Congregational Club or at the Amherst 
alumni dinner heard most suggestive words 
respecting the aid that biology and the new 
psychology are to give to the old revealed 
doctrines of sin, redemption and immor- 
tality, and not long since the clergy in a 
New Hampshire city heard from the lips of 
Dr. Charles P. Bancroft, superintendent of 
the State asylum for the insane, an argu- 
ment—based on facts ascertained by study 
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and experience—in support of what he 
termed, ‘St. Paul’s profound pathology, 
‘The wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life.’’’ This address of Dr. 
Bancroft’s has been printed, and, together 
with several monographs issued from Clark 
University, may to some of our readers 
serve as straws to show how the current is 
setting. 


The time is at hand for ministers to take 
their vacations, and for the virtuous critic 
to resurrect his annual remark that ‘the 
devil never takes a vacation.’’ The faith- 
ful minister takes his vacation with the 
same motive that he does his work, to make 
himself as useful as possible. The critic 
would understand what this means if he 
should try the experiment of giving his 
whole self for a time to planning to save 
men, to rouse them from spiritual indiffer- 
ence, to strengthen their faith, to instruct 
them in Christian truth and to lead them 
in Christian service. The demands made 
on the minister increase every year. He 
must know more on more subjects, he must 
come closer to men, he must keep in activ- 
ity more organizations, he must grapple 
more earnestly with more foes to Christian 
faith, he must join more enthusiastically 
with his fellow-workers than the ministers 
of the last generation dreamed of doing. 
Churches which’ have excellent ministers 
and want to keep them at their best will 
give them generous vacations, and will find 
that no other period of the minister’s life 
is employed for the better advantage of his 
people. 


We do not remember to have seen in any 
year so general a recognition of Independ- 
ence Day by the religious press as appeared 
in our exchanges of last week, The themes 
discussed were various, relating to the seri- 
ous problems of government. Municipal 
reform, labor problems, financial questions, 
temperance, immigration, extension of the 
suffrage to women, sectionalism, the rela- 
tions of education to citizenship, the moral 
responsibilities of rulers—these are promi- 
nent among the topics which the religious 
newspapers have found it appropriate to 
consider as connected with the anniversary 
of the day when the American people de- 
clared themselves free and independent. 
The problem how 65,000,000 people, repre- 
senting all nationalities and separated by 
seas and mountains and divers occupations 
and aims, are to govern themselves in peace 
and unity grows more difficult every year. 
It is, above all, a religious problem, and no 
solution would be possible were the reli- 
gious element Jeft out or made subordinate. 
There is great reason for hope and courage 
in the fact that so many are studying it 
diligently and prayerfully, believing that 
God is leading this great nation to accom- 
plish important purposes for freedom and 
righteousness for the world. 


The Pope is said to have issued an 
encyclical which is in a sense his las 
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will and testament. In it he pleads for the 
unity of the church and exhorts everybody 
to accomplish it by becoming Roman Cath- 
olic, There is nothing new or original in 
that. The leaders of all denominations are 
doing the same thing with an earnestness 
proportioned to the intensity of their con- 
viction that they only have communion with 
God and that their doctrine and government 
bear the stamp of His approval. But the 
Pope should accompany his invitation by 
some explanation if he seriously expects it 
to be accepted by Protestants, Was the 
Reformation a failure? Were the Puritans 
schismatics? Was the planting of this Re- 
public asin to be repented of by their de- 
scendants? Are the deeds of our fathers to 
be repudiated? Where did Roman Catholi- 
cism ever plant a free government? Protes- 
tantism is the parent of civil liberty. Some 
religious denominations. may unite without 
peril to freedom. But it is the boast of the 
Catholic Church that she never changes, 
It was a revolt against her authority that 
first gave to Englishmen their ideas of civil 
liberty, and in flying from the despotism of 
the Church of England, which imitated the 
Church of Rome from which she separated, 
our fathers founded this Republic. Their 
children may well look with suspicion on an 
invitation to return under the yoke of bond- 
age. 


I ———— 


A FALSE GOSPEL. 

The murder of the late president of the 
French Republic has called forth the sym- 
pathy of the well disposed of every nation. 
It has also sounded a note of alarm to every 
nation, The assassin was not a citizen of 
France. He had no ground of enmity against 
President Carnot as his ruler. But he thrust 
his dagger into the man because the man 
represented government. ‘It was a free gov- 
ernment that he attacked, not a monarchy 
with a despotic ruler. It was a government 
of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple. The murderer killed the man whom 
the people of France had chosen as their 
chief representative. ‘ 

Of what is Santo the representative? Of 
those who hate government, who believe 
that the social system is the cause of the 
evils from which men suffer, which evils 
they believe are especially the infliction of 
the ruling and richer classes upon the poorer 
They claim that present laws are 
unjust, therefore they would destroy law by 
killing those who uphold it and by confis- 
cating their goods. 


classes. 


The doctrines which have led anarchists 
to these conclusions have been heard of late, 
though less baldly stated, from the lips of 
some Christian ministers, who, doubtless, 
would honestly disclaim any sympathy 
with anarchy. The social system, they 
say, is wrong. The church is a failure. 
have misunderstood or mis- 
represented the teachings of Jesus. Other 
organizations understand Him better than 
the church. Leaders who repudiate fellow- 
ship with Christians show more of His 
spirit than His professed followers. The 
present social system, being founded on 
injustice, must be overthrown, and a new 
one must be created in which co-operation 
will take the place of competition, men 
will labor not to amass wealth but to dis- 
tribute it as the poorer classes may dictate. 

This is a false gospel. It is not good 
news but bad news. If the social system 


Its leaders 


which is the product of centuries of Chris- 
tian civilization is a failure, Christianity 
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itself isa failure. If the Christian Church 
fails to represent the teachings and spirit 
of Christ, it is because those who compose 
it either are not intelligent enough to appre- 
hend His teachings or are wicked enough 
purposely to interpret them falsely. If 
either of these alternatives is true, there is 
little reason to expect that those outside of 
the churches will trust the heralds of the 
new gospel. The failure of that which has 
promised so much does not offer encourage- 
ment to hope that those who have discov- 
ered this failure will prove to be superior 
in intelligence or consecration. 

The social system is not essentially wrong. 
Competition is not in itself evil. Distinc- 
tions based on natural abilities and acquired 
power and position are inevitable, and they 
tend to form classes. Efforts to obliterate 
these distinctions have succeeded only in 
temporarily inverting them, with terribly 
destructive results. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1848 attempted to obliterate class 
distinctions, but it succeeded only in bring- 
ing the most ignorant and brutal classes to 
the top in a reign of terror and carnage; 
Many of those who had inveighed against 
society, but would never have countenanced 
murder, lost their own lives in those days 
of awful bloodshed. 

The social system is defective because 
there are so many persons in it who are 
controlled by selfishness, Better men and 
women will improve it, and an improved 
system will produce better men and women. 
But selfishness is not confined to any one 
class. It is as prevalent among the poor as 
among the rich, and more cruel because it 
is embittered by want of success. No injus- 
tice of the rich against the poor is so brutal 
as the murderous efforts of those who will 
not work to prevent those who wish to work 
from earning food for their families. 

If the Church of Christ loses its power 
the consequence will be anarchy. If the 
church retains its power it will do so by 
preaching the old gospel of unselfishness 
from the example of Christ to all classes 
alike; never by proclaiming that its aims 
have been wrong and its work a failure. 
Ministers who think they are proclaiming a 
new social gospel should remember that 
they are not called to be champions of 
social classes, but that when they point to 
the unequal distribution of property as the 
great evil of the social system they are lia- 
ble to be understood as proclaiming that a 
man's life consists in the abundance of 
the things that he possesses. This is a false 
gospel, 

The time has fully come when the conse- 
quences of such teaching must be faced. 
Multitudes have been persuaded that they 
are entitled to a larger share than they have 
of the world’s possessions. To a degree 
that may be true. But covetousness is be- 
coming a passion, fed by sympathy on the 
one hand and goaded into resistance on the 
other. The fruits of this covetousness are 
armed assassins, bands of armed men defy- 
ing law and destroying property which they 
cannot get, and corporations seeking to gain 
the property of others by unfair and dishon- 
orable influence of legislation. To urge the 
destruction of the social system is to weaken 
the protection that remains to society. 
Nothing will save us but the moral and 
spiritual renewal of individuals. This is a 
time when a new gospel should be thor- 
oughly examined before it is proclaimed, 
for a false gospel is now fraught with pe- 
culiar perils, 
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RAGES AND GAMBLING. 


Morse racing appears to be completely 
under the control of gamblers. For twenty- 
five years there have been annual grand 
circuit trotting races in Springfield, Mass., 
but since the Congregational Club made its 
efficient protest against the sale of pools at 
these races the races themselves are to be 
suspended, because it is said to be impossi- 
ble to make them pay without the pools. 

It is the common practice of racing asso- 
ciations to receive commissions from the 
gamblers who do business upon their 
grounds, and the sums thus received are so 
large that a track which does not receive 
them cannot offer sufficient inducements to 
secure horses for its races in competition 
with tracks which draw upon the gamblers’ 
revenues. Thus, since ‘“ pool-selling has 
been stopped in Hartford, the races there 
are practically meetings for breeders.”’” The 
size of these revenues is indicated by the 
fact that the gambling privileges of a race 
track near Chicago were sold last year for 
$175,000. 

The racing men themselves pronounce it 
absolutely impossible to maintain honest 
racing in competition against so vast a cor- 
rupt income. This is an acknowledgment 
that the capital invested in racing cannot be 
made to pay except by these unclean meth- 
ods and that capital is given a dishonest 
profit to attract it into these enterprises: 
The amount of capital already thus enlisted 
is placed by a magazine friendly to racing 
interests at a figure as high as $100,000,000, 
The treasurer of the National Trotting As- 
sociation estimates that more horses than 
ever before—not less than 75,000—are in 
training this year. The cost and develop- 
ment of racing horses are not inexpensive, 
and when we take into account that all 
merely racing associations can live only by 
the aid drawn from gamblers’ winnings, 
and consider the amount of capital invested 
in them, we can judge how far gambling 
leavens this favorite popular amusement, 

When the size of the pecuniary motive is 
considered it is not wonderful that a little 
more than a year ago the race tracks in New 
York State were given a monopoly of the 
right to sell pools, or that it came to be gen- 
erally stated that $150,000 had been spent 
upon the New Jersey Legislature for the 
same purpose. Neither is it wonderful that 
with pools illegal and actually suppressed 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts, except 
in the eastern part of the latter State, the 
gamblers should have induced the Rhode 
Island Legislature to open that State to their 
purposes by a law allowing the sale of pools 
at races. Thestrength of the motive to pro- 
mote gambling is the amount of capital in- 
vested in racing property which cannot pay 
without the help of gamblers’ profits. 

The time is ripe for resistance. New Jer- 
sey has reversed her corrupt law of a year 
ago by her action of the last winter. Deci 
sions of New York judges that the pool law 
in that State was never constitutional men- 
ace the gambling interest there. It is out- 
lawed in Connecticut, it has ceased to exist 
in Western Massachusetts. Rhode Island 
by law and Eastern Massachusetts by law- 
lessness remain as fields for the intenser de- 
velopment of energies elsewhere suppressed. 
From time to time notices of races held in 
Eastern Massachusetts are printed in the 
papers, and unless their managers possess 
an ability to operate them without alliance 
with gamblers, which is not claimed or ex- 
ercised by turfmen elsewhere, all these races 
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are run with pools sold in defiance of the 
statute. 

In view of the probability that aJ] races 
run on the tracks of trotting associations 
are connected with pool selling, the public 
officers of every such jurisdiction owe it to 
themselves to give those tracks the benefit 
of their personal and immediate supervi- 
sion. Public opinion by petitions should en- 
courage them to do their duty and require 
itofthem. The public interest demands it. 
The innocent and thoughtless should be pro- 
tected from temptation. The crimeis open. 
When pools are auctioned they are auc- 
tioned as vociferously as any commodity of 
commerce, and public officers need no super- 
fine methods of detection to discover thefh. 
A clear eye, a true ear and a camera have 
been already found quite sufficient. There 
are many infallible signs that the police 
commissioners of the city of Boston intend 
a policy of vigorous suppression of gamb- 
ling dens within the limits of their author- 
ity. The evil, whether it be private in a 
gambling dive or flamboyant upon a race- 
track, is one and indivisible, and not to be 
abated until suppressed throughout the 
whole field of its malign activity. ; 
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THE STABILITY OF FRANCE. 


The assassination of President Carnot was 
followed in three days by the peaceful, 
orderly election of M. Casimir-Perier to 
succeed him. If any were expecting the 
overthrow of the government or even popu- 
lar disturbances threatening the civil peace 
—either of which would have been possible, 
and perhaps probable, not many years ago 
—they have been disappointed. The sud- 
den and violent death of the nation’s chief 
magistrate has only demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the French people have developed 
under their modern republican institutions 
a stability, self control and trustworthiness 
which are a lesson to the world. 

It is significant that by this act of violence 
Anarchism has dealt itself a heavy blow. 
It has demonstrated conspicuously the 
strength and value of good government. In 
that hour of distrust and fear which many 
of the French people must have experienced 
when they had just learned of President 
Carnot’s murder, they must have said to 
themselves: ‘ This is what we are to expect 
should the Anarchists prevail. Whose life 
then will be safe? Our only security is to 
stamp out not only Anarchy itself but every 
tendency in that direction, wherever appar- 
ent.’’ Such an act of blind and cruel folly 
must have checked many of the more 
thoughtless of the population, who have 
been half inclined to listen to the radical 
arguments of extreme agitators, and must 
have fixed them firmly on the side of law 
and order. 

Moreover, if, as is reported, the new presi- 
dent, apart from the special circumstances, 
is disposed to be more severe than the for- 
mer one in dealing with the Anarchists, they 
have made their condition worse instead of 
better. And there can be no question that 
the sternest measures which are likely to 
be proposed will be indorsed by public sen- 
timent. The time has gone by when threats 
of killing president after president could 
alarm, The election of Casimir-Perier is 
more than the selection of a competent and 
distinguished man to the chief office. It is 
the nation’s defiance of its internal foes. It 
is proof that France is no longer frenzied 
and reckless in the face of grave public dan- 
ger but is calm, dignified, resolute and en- 
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ergetic. The assassin has taught the world 
lessons of which he had no conception. 


oa 


OPENNESS TO NEW SPIRITUAL 
TRUTH. 

What is new spiritual truth? Some think 
it truth which never has been declared or 
suspected, coming now like an added reve- 
lation. Others understand by it merely 
fresh statements of familiar principles, new 
adjustments of doctrines, the rearrangement 
of accepted beliefs in new relations and with 
emphasis transferred from this truth to 
that. Which is it? 

Is it not both? Certainly it is the former, 
if indeed there be any spiritual truth which 
is actually new. Sometimes it seems as if 
every supposed new advance were only the 
revival of some once proclaimed but per- 
haps long overshadowed and _ forgotten 
truth. Certainly also it is the latter. The- 
ology and religion are Jike certain flowers. 
Each is long in growing up and unfold- 
ing until the central heart of it begins 
to be clearly visible and the outside cover- 
ing to be regarded as less important. The 
change in Christian belief in regard to some 
doctrines of the faith and some principles 
of conduct suggests the same thing. We 
are learning to care less for the form of 
theories about the Atonement, for example, 
than formerly but never was the fact of it 
accepted and depended upon with such rev- 
erent affection as now. 

In either case openness of mind is the 
same thing. It is willingness to listen to 
the claims of an alleged new truth, to weigh 
them respectfully and thoroughly and to 
grant them frankly and fully if they can be 
established, It is readiness to do this for 
one’s self in specific instances also and not 
only to maintain in general the duty of so 
doing. Those who refuse or neglect to 
adopt this policy really distrust the truth 
which they claim to honor and the God of 
truth in whom they profess to believe. 
They forget that all truth is consistent with 
itself and that any principle which can be 
demonstrated to be a part of it must be har- 
monious with every other such principle, 
even if the harmony is not at first evident. 

The great duty of the Christian, and of 
the man or woman of mere ordinary com- 
mon sense, is to stand ever 1eady to wel- 
come and accept new truth, whether abso- 
lutely or only formally new, as soon as the 
fact that it is truth has been made plain. 
Moreover, we are to watch for it, to expect 
it, to be ready to meet it half way. To 
accept every alleged new revelation or dis- 
covery, as if its mere novelty assured us of 
iis trustworthiness, is absurd and wrong. 
But to forget that spiritual truth grows, 
takes fresh forms and adapts itself to the 
advance of human knowledge and the ever 
altering conditions and needs of human life 
is equally absurd and wrong. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The veto by Governor Greenhalge of Mas- 
sachusetts of the bill which would have 
permitted the American Bell Telephone 
Company to increase its capital stock many 
million dollars, without any surety that the 
public would be guarded against paying 
charges in the future to provide interest on 
new ‘‘watered stock,’’ to be held by the 
present shareholders, has been sustained by 
the Legislature and approved by the people 
of the commonwealth. It required courage 
to veto this proposition, courage that is not 
common in these days of corporation con- 
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trol of legislatures, executives and political 
parties. How salutary the effect of the 
veto has been is shown in the haste made 
by the Telephone Company tu have a bill 
introduced and rushed through which pro- 
vides for the sale of the new stock at public 
auction and gives the State control over 
what is really, if not technically, a public 
corporation. The Legislature’s treatment 
of Boston’s rapid transit question during 
the past week has not elevated that body in 
the eyes of the community. As it finally 
went to the governor it was a medley of 
contradictory provisions, hastily passed 
without due consideration and as_ the 
product of peculiar compromises. Fortu- 
nately, it includes an amendment which 
does not permit actual work to begin until 
after the people have voted upon the meas- 
ure. Itis to be regretted that the proposi- 
tion to appoint a committee of investiga- 
tion, which during the summer should 
investigate the charges of venality made 
against the members of this Legislature, 
was defeated. As we review the session 
just closed it is far from satisfactory, far 
from giving cause of pride to the citizen 
desirous of seeing Massachusetts’s fair fame 
sustained. The rapid reversals of votes on 
important questions have been too sug- 
gestive of considerations of policy, too indic- 
ative of lack of principle. 





A “sympathetic strike ’’ to enforce ‘‘ com- 
pulsory arbitration’? by means of a boycott. 
Such is one way of describing the huge, 
phenomenal, menacing situation that the 
country faces as we go to press. From 
Ohio in the Interior to San Francisco in the 
West, crippling not less than twenty-three 
of the leading railroads—with a mileage of 
more than fifty thousand miles—the trans- 
portation and indirectly the industrial sys- 
tems of the territory affected are para- 
lyzed or crippled. With an obedience that 
commands admiration for its completeness 
at the same time that it deserves con- 
demnation for its folly, thousands of men 
in need of the money that their labor 
might receive have suddenly ceased to throw 
switches, make up trains and do their share 
of the labor necessary for the highest wel- 
fare of the public, which is dependent upon 
the continuous flow of life through the 
arteries of frade—the railroads. Nor is 
this all. Not only have the members of the 
American Railway Union ceased to work 
themselves, but they have prevented all 
other men from working whose continuance 
at work might involve the success of the 
strike. More than this, they have the sym- 
pathy of organized labor in Chicago, where 
thousands of trades unionists, it is claimed, 
stand ready to assist in the ‘* sympathetic ”’ 
strike if it is necessary to bring success, 
Why this expensive ($250,000 loss per day 
alone to railroads centering in Chicago), 
brutal (trains with human beings stalled in 
the deserts of the Southwest, freight trains 
crowded with live stock laid up on side 
tracks where the cattle have perished for 
lack of food, infants and mothers in Chicago 
deprived of fresh milk, provisions and ice 
advancing in value), imperious method? 
Who authorized it? What does it mean to 
the successful contestant and to the nation? 





It is the attempt of a comparatively new 
organization, the American Railway Union, 
assisted openly by the Knights of Labor 
and covertly by many of the trades union- 
ists, to compel the managers of the railwaya, 
of the Interior to repudiate and break their 
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contracts with the Pullman car company, 
said company having refused to comply 
with the demands of its operatives for a 
return to the rate of wages paid before the 
beginning of the present business depres- 
sion. The point the public now is most 
concerned in is not whether the Pullman 
company could or could not have satisfied 
this demand with justice to themselves as 
well as the men, or whether the Pullman 
company should have persisted in holding 
out the offer to arbitrate after the offer had 
first been spurned by the men and then 
later desired by them. It is whether, by 
the repudiation of contracts or by the stop- 
page of traftic, the railway managers or the 
public are to be forced into inflaencing Mr. 
Pullman to accept the verdict of their 
‘‘compulsory arbitration’? and that verdict 
an adverse one. The impulse trom which 
the strike originated is said to be ‘sym- 
pathy.’’ The method it uses seeks to make 
monetary loss, personal discomfort, etc., 
create a situation that will first compel the 
managers of railways to yield their control 
of their own properties and Mr, Pullman 
to yield the control of his own business. 





The man who is issuing the orders that 
are so implicitly obeyed is young, of consid- 
erable executive ability, by name Eugene V. 
Debs, who has spent the past year in organ- 
izing the American Railway Union in the 
South and West, which order, it is claimed, 
has 150,000 members. On June 11 he 
brought together the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhoods 
of Railway Trainmen, Railway Firemen, 
the Knights of Labor and the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and a working alliance 
formed. It was proposed that each member 
of the group agree to support the other in 
any strike in which more than 1,000 men 
were involved and act together against the 
old political parties in the approaching elec- 
tions. On June 12 the American Labor 
Union met in Chicago and, before it ad- 
journed, excluded negroes from member- 
ship and agreed to make the cause of the 
Pullman employés its own. Notice was 
served on the Pullman company and the 
railway managers, and on the 26th the con- 
test began. Thus far the victory has been 
with the strikers. But they never have had 
the sympathy of the great majority of their 
fellow-citizens, because of the viciousness 
of their methods, and they, apparently, have 
not taken into account the large number of 
unorganized, unemployed railroad men who 
will soon be ready to man the trains and 
switches, nor have they reckoned with the 
federal strength which is to be put forth 
relentlessly, When these begin to appear and 
the trains begin to move then the season of 
violence will begin and the time come for 
the militia to sally forth, Commander Debs 
was optimistic enough to think that his men 
would be as obedient to his order to pre- 
serve the peace as to his order to quit work. 
He will know better next time. Thus far 
practically the only opposition the strikers 
have met has been from United States mar- 
shals executing the orders of federal judges 
and receivers insistent that the mails should 
not be interfered with. In this conflict be- 


was 


tween federal marshals and the strikers we 
get a glimpse, perhaps, of the future as it 
may be when the nation owns and controls 
the railroads, And even if that never comes, 
it is evident that we must have such national 
degislation as will compel men entering the 
employ of the railroads to pay the penalty 
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for breach of contract and be responsible to 
the public, to some extent at least, just as 
are the managers, thanks to recent legisla- 
tion and judicial decisions, 





The decision by Judge Coit of the United 
States Circuit Court that a native of Japan, 
for many years a resident in Boston, where 
he is successful in business and intends to 
remain as a merchant, cannot become a cit- 
izen of the United States because he is a 
Mongolian is one that doubtless is as legal 
as it is deplorable and evil. Despite the ar- 
gument advanced by Professor Ely else- 
where in our columns, we cannot help 
feeling that the judiciary of the United 
States might be about more creditable busi- 
ness than refusing citizenship to the fellow- 
countrymen of Neesima simply because 
they are not of the Caucasian or African 
stock. Yet so long as demagogues shape 
our national immigration and naturalization 
legislation no other alternative is left to the 
courts. Possibly this verdict, like the Dred 
Scott decision, may prove to be a boomer- 
apg and hasten the day when the tests for 
residence and citizenship in this country 
shall be based on the intelligence—native or 
acquired—industry and moral character of 
the individual, and not be settled by his 
place of birth or the merits of his race as a 
whole, That this decision has made the 
Japanese in this country righteously indig- 
nant is not strange. That it will not as- 
suage the strained situation in Japan is also 
certain. It is gratifying to see the prompt- 
ness and spirit which Congressman Everett 
of Massachusetts has shown in introducing 
a bill in the House which, if passed, will 
make the decision of Judge Coit void. 





It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
not agree with the House of Representa- 
tives in thinking that it is for the best in- 
terests of the nation that the Territory of 
New Mexico, with its population of less 
than 200,000, should become a State. Cer- 
tain probjems now before the nation for 
settlement would be far more likely to be 
settled aright had not the Republican party, 
in its desire to retain its grip upon the 
Senate, admitted so many of the Territo- 
ries to statehood, and now that the Demo- 
crats are in control they seem bent upon 
adopting the same policy. Nor is there 
much opposition just now from any source, 
since the uncertainties of the future make 
it difficult to predict which party will profit 
by the increased representation in the na- 
tional Legislature. The population of New 
Mexico is of such a character, as well as 
so limited in numbers, that its admission 
seems less reasonable than would the ad- 
mission of Utah or Arizona, Statesman- 
ship, pot partisanship, should be displayed 
in considering such a case. 





A conference which may turn out to have 
been of exceptional importance was opened 
on June 29 in Ottawa, Canada, It is called 
an imperial conference and consists of rep- 
resentatives of the different British colonies 
throughout the world who are consulting 
about matters of mutual interest, mainly 
commercial. Hon. Mackenzie Bowell is 
president and Sir Adolphe Caron vice- presi- 
dent. The primary object of the confer- 
ence is said to be to mature a scheme fora 


cable between Canada, the Hawaiian Islands’ 


and Australia. The copyright law, increase 
of mail facilities, tariff questions and the 
possibility of a colonial commercial union 
also are to come up for discussion. A pro- 
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posed solution of the difficulty of formirg a 
trade union of colonies having dissimilar 
and even contradictory tariff policies is to 
establish rates of duty differing according 
to the respective policies of the colonies. 
Hon. Theodore Davies, from Uawaii, made 
an address before the conference on June 
29, and took occasion to emphasize the pur- 
pose of his country to remain independent. 
Such a conference as this hardly can fail of 
having important and permanent results. 


The latest news from Honolulu is to the 
effect that the official declaration of the 
United States that it will not interfere in 
Hawaiian affairs has given great satisfaction 
to* the supporters of tbe present Hawaiian 
government. The work of the constitu- 
tional convention has been accomplished 
and the result was expected to be adopted 
this week. A new and somewhat surpris- 
ing proposal is that Mr. Dole be declared 
president for the first term, six years, without 
the formality of an election, and apparently 
this is to be done. Apparently the party now 
in control does not think it wise to trust 
its fortunes in a popular election, even with 
fhe limitations which it has placed upon the 
suffrage. The leading provisions of the 
new constitution are that the naturalization 
of aliens shall depend upon the prior nego- 
tiation of treaties, except that all aliens who 
have favored and supported the provisional 
government may be naturalized immedi- 
ately without waiting for the enactment of 
treaties. A council of state of fifteen mem- 
bers, five selected by the president and five 
by each house, is to exist with limited pow- 
ers. Lotteries are to be prohibited and 
woman suffrage is not granted, The prop- 
erty qualification of senators is reduced 
from $3,000 to $1,500 and the income quali- 
fication from $900 to $600, It is proposed 
to promulgate the new constitution on the 
Fourth of July. The ex queen has protested 
formally that she is the rightful ruler, but 
Minister Willis has declined to receive her 
protest. The provisional government has 
disturbed its relations with the English min- 
ister by refusing to allow the men of H. M.S. 
Champion to land for shore drills. 





The body of the late President Carnot of 
France was removed from Lyons to Paris 
on Tuesday, June 26, and lay in state in the 
palace of the Elysée until Sunday, when an 
imposing funeral service conducted by the 
Archbishop of Paris was held in the cathe- 
dral of Netre Dame. The remains then 
were transported to the Pantheon, where 
they are to rest and where additional ad- 
dresses were made by M. Challemel-Lacour, 
Premier Dupuy and others. On Wednesday 
M. Casimir-Perier was elected by the Na- 
tional Assembly at Versailles on the first 
ballot to succeed M. Carnot as president. 
Since then it has been decided that there 
will be no changes in the present ministry. 
Thus, without even a week’s delay, the gov- 
ernment of France is in working order again 
and operating as smoothly and efficiently 
asever. Itis declared that Carnot’s assas- 
sination was the culmination of a plot on 
the part of certain anarchists, and that the 
murderer, Santo, was assigned the task by 
lot. As soon as his nationality was made 
known astrong anti-Italian spirit manifested 
itself in many places, notably in Lyons, 
where rioting occurred and the shops of 
Italians were sacked. But the indignation 
and horror manifested in Italy toward the 
assassin and his crime have subdued the 
French distrust of the Italians among them. 
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It is now proposed to inavgura'e interna- 
tional co-operative action against the anar- 
chists. Emperor William of Germany and 
the French ambassador to that country are 
discussing a plan of operations, and some 
definite measures doubtless will be taken 
very soon of a more aggressive character 
than any attempted hitherto. 


IN BRIEF. 

“Uniformly excellent orders of worship” is 
the verdict of one of the ablest periodicals 
upon the Congregationalist Services. In addi- 
tion to the services for special days we 
have now three Eventide Services, which are 
at the disposal of the churches. The low 
price at which they are sold makes it possible 
for even the smallest community to avail it- 
self of these aids toworship. For the summer 
vesper service they are perfectly adapted and 
have proved their value in many churches, in- 
ereasing both attendance and interest. 





Marietta College gives prizes to ‘all-around ” 
men and women. So does the world. 





The report of the Woman’s Board Prayer 
Meeting, on page 2, shows that a little child 
can restrain as well as lead the evil-minded. 





The college which this year gave more hon- 
orary degrees than its graduating class re- 
ceived is determined to have a roll of honor- 
ary alumni at any cost. 





We humbly beg pardon of the Methodist 
Church. The bicycle performance to which 
we referred in the issue of June 21 occurred in 
a meeting house of another denomination. 





Judas Iscariot confessed his guilt by com- 
mitting suicide. Granier, the accomplice of 
Santo, the assassin of Carnot, when called 
upon to surrender plunged a knife into his 
breast. 





The newspapers in Constantinople were not 
permitted to announce that Carnot was assas- 
sinated. They were only permitted to chron- 
icle that be died suddenly. But then the Turk 
understands what that means, so why ex- 
pan@ the tale? 





It is an interesting fact that the four women 
preachers in our denomination in New York 
State are all of mature age. Two are wives of 
ministers, one is a clergyman’s widow and 
one a layman’s widow. But all have had 
years of experience in home life, in Christian 
work and practical affairs. 





Hon. David A. Wells thinks that 1 Cor. 6: 12 
is the Scripture text must applicable and full 
of instruction to every Congressional advocate 
of an income tax imposed by the federal 
government in time of peace. There are those 
who think that Ex. 20: 17 also is pertinent. 





The Board of Pastoral Supply is ready for 
business. Dr. Rice, in another column, rea- 
sonably asks that it be given a fair trial. If it 
should prove itself able to render the service 
which its friends hope for it, it would be of 
great value. It is better to keep worthy min- 
isters at work than it would be to plant a new 
seminary to fit new ministers for work. 





Lord Rosebery pleads precedent as a de- 
fense. He says Oliver Cromwell kept fast 
horses and raced them. ‘‘ What of it?’’ re- 
plies the Anti-Gambling League. ‘ This is 
the end of the nineteenth century. Facilities 
for gambling and fostering the gambling spirit 
such as Cromwell never dreamed of are here. 
An example of virtue or vice is infinitely 
more influential now than it was then.’’ Prin- 
ciple, not precedent, should settle this dis- 
pute and will with the Nonconformists. 





For some time we have feared that the exag- 
gerations of Miss Ida Wells, who is stirring 
up the English Christians to condemn our too 
cowmeon lynchings, would cause a reaction 
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against the real reform which she and we have 
at heart. It may be true, as is reported by a 
special correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing P. st, that the Colored Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia last week rejected, by a large 
majority, resolutions indorsing Miss Wells. 
If it is true, it is a significant fact, and only 
emphasizes the necessity of accuracy of speech 
by reformers of every kind, 





Rev. John L. Scudder of the Tabernacle, 
Jersey City, is making it unpleasant for the 
vicious of that city and the police who shelter 
them, It is the same old story as in New 
York. Tne clergyman collects his evidence 
and makes his charges. The police deny the 
charges and tell the clergyman to mind his 
business. Then the clergyman goes with his 
witnesses, makes formal complaint, ofticers 
are sent, houses of vice in full blast are found 
and their inmates captured. Then the epithet 
“liar’’ fits the police and not the clergyman. 





How many churches have memorial tablets 
testifying to the worth and industry of the 
sextons that year in and ont formerly made 
God’s house comfortable for His worshiping 
children? The Shepard Memorial Church in 
Cambridge has such a testimonial and because 
of it honors itself as well as Benjamin F. 
Wyeth. Those who read Rebecca Harding 
Davis’s touching story in this issue will ex- 
pect to find a similar tablet un the wall of the 
First Church in Hil!sburgh some day soon. 
What are a “ baronet ancestor” and a bank 
account in comparison with the Christ spirit? 





When a man’s expenditures year after year 
exceed his income by ten per cent. it is not 
difficult to predict the result. As with men 
so with nations. Mulhall, the great English 
statistician, shows that the average annual 
deficit of the sixteen continental European 
states for the last nine years has been $320,- 
000,000. In view of this it is not surprising 
that the gross debt of the same countries to- 
day is $20,000,000,000, and three-fourths of it 
due to wars and the fear of war. No wonder 
the cry, ‘‘ Halt,’”’ goes up. No wonder svocial- 
ism flourishes and anarchy’s fangs protrude. 





Toa builder in New York by the name of 
Edward Kilpatrick we doff our hat, meta- 
phorically speaking. Of all the citizens of 
New York yet brought before the fexow com- 
mittee he is the only one of the reputable 
business men who seems to have had courage 
enough to defy the blackmailing police. To 
find the vicious cowardly is not surprising, but 
the business man who pays toll to an officer 
of the law for immunity from the enforcement 
of one law or to insure the enforcement of an- 
other is quite as guilty as the derelict official 
and blachmailer. That he bas companions in 
misery does not alter the judgment passed 
upon him. 





President Tucke1’s baccalaureate sermon at 
Dartmouth was a plea to the students that 
they cultivate the power of self-definition. It 
is said that M. Casimir-Perier, the new presi- 
dent of France, hesitated long before giving 
his consent to be a candidate. ‘ For this mis- 
sion, such as I understand it, I do not feel pre- 
pared,” he said again and again to the friends 
who importuned him. And not until bis 
mother, who bad a truer appreciation of her 
son’s powers, who was able to define him bet- 
ter than he could himself, said: ‘ My son, 
when duty has to’ be faced, and perhaps also 
danger, a Casimir-Perier should always be pre- 
pered,” did he reply, ‘‘ That is the truth. I 
accept.” 





A Universalist pastor in Michigan who has 
withdrawn from that denomination § gives 
these reasons for this step, showing what Uni- 
versalism is in his view after some years of 
effort to preach it: 

First, I don’t believe that the Bible teaches 
the salvation of all men; I have only beld 
to it as a passing bone, not a dogma to be 
preached; second, philusephical salvation as 
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tanght by Uuiversalists makes the sacrifice of 
Calvary unnecessary, if not a mistake; third, 
the Bible 1s not studied as an authority ip the 
1g topes Church; fourth, [ have lost faith 
in the mission of the Universalist Church or- 
ganization, its matin business being to point 
out errors of orthodoxy. 





One of the best appeals to the United States 
to awake to the perils which confront her as 
the result of practically unrestricted immigra- 
tion that we know of is a poem by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Aud now Prof. Arlo Bates, 
in his poem read at the Bowdoin Centennial, 
adds his note to the chorus, to which else- 
where in our columns, in prose, Professor Ely 
also contributes. This is Professor Bates’s 
message : 


Today the land has bitter need of us. 

Across the sea what myriads swarming come 
From the dark pestilential dens which reek 

With all the old world’s foulness. Those to whom 
Knowledge is given stand in double trust 
Guardians of liberty and of the right. 





The Bowdoin Centennial Commencement 
brought back to its halls a vigorous alumnus 
of the class of 1820 at the age of ninety-four, 
and Hon. J. W. Bradbury, the one survivor of 
the famous class of Hawthorne and Longfel- 
low, 1825, made a public address. A liberal 
education is not without its value in promot- 
ing long life. Itis worthy of note that none 
of the great English poets born before the 
present century lived to the allotted age of 
threescore and ten, except, perhaps, Chaucer. 
Byron died at thirty-six, Burns at thirty-seven, 
Spencer at forty-four, Shakespeare at fifty- 
three, Pope at fifty-six, Scott at sixty-one, 
Milton at sixty-two. But Longfellow lived to 
be seventy-five, Emerson to be seventy-nine, 
Wordsworth to be eighty, Tennyson to be 
eighty-two, Bryant and Whittier to be eighty- 
four, while Oliver Wendell Holmes is still 
vigorous at fourscore and five. 


—_— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Union [linisters’ Meeting. 

Once in three months, or thereabouts, the 
ministers of the different evangelical denom 
inations meet together for consultation and 
action on matters of common interest, Last 
week, at the invitation of the Methodist 
brethren, the gathering was in the audience- 
room of the First Methodist Church, where 
two or three hundred were present to hear 
an address by Dr. Carlos Martyn of the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church on Municipal 
Misrule. The address was well considered, 
able and telling. It was not made up of 
accusations, but was based on facts, which 
were well authenticated. Dr. Martyn first 
gave an account of the disease from which 
we are suffering, then spoke of its result, 
and finally of the remedy. The disease he 
found in the ward system with its boss, and 
in the organization which grows out of it. 
The result is the condition of things in 
which we are living, overtaxed, plundered, 
our streets foul beyond endurance, gam- 
bling and every form of vice protected, pub- 
lic office held as a personal perquisite to be 
bestowed on favored individuals, according 
to the service they are supposed to have 
rendered in the elections. The remedy, so 
the speaker asserted, is in a true civil serv- 
ice system applied to the city, an organiza- 
tion of moral elements as perfect and pow- 
erful as that of the evil elemen's, and woman 
suffrage. Not all who followed him 
as sure as was the speaker that the granting 
of suffrage to woman would prove the pan- 
Dr. Henson believes that 


were 


acea represented, 
public sentiment can be arvused to its duty, 
and that a mayor who promises betore his 
election to observe the laws and afte: wards 
treats them with contempt can be held up 


to righteous condemnation asa traitor and 
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perjurer. Mr. Curts of the Book Concern, 
while refusing to make a speech, said that 
the only remedy for our misrule is in nop- 
partisan politics in the government of cities. 
That the result of the meeting might not be 
lost, a committee was selected from the dif- 
ferent denominations to work with the civic 
committee and thus bring about the reforms 
which are indispensable to the welfare and 
happiness of our citizens. This civic com- 
mittee, through its chairman, T. M. Harvey, 
Esq., has just reported the cost of its bene v 
olent work last winter. It will be remem- 
bered that during the distress occasioned by 
lack of work appeals were issued to the 
public for money, and that churches were 
also encouraged to take certain sections of 
the city and care for them as their special 
parishes, The portions of the city not thus 
provided for came under the immediate 
care of the civic committee, which disbursed 
$133,325 out of $135,268 received. The re- 
port is in items, showing how much was 
used at the district relief stations, how 
much in the employment bureau, how much 
in the registering, the medical, the transpor- 
tation and the supply departments, how 
much for lodging and feeding. It shows 
how carefully the work was done, and en- 
ables one to see at a glance how extensive is 
the need ina great city like this in a time 
like the past winter. We are beginning to 
dread the coming winter even more than 
the past. Certainly the times are showing 
no signs of improvement. 


The Present Boycott. 

The present boycott in Chicago does not 
seem to have any good reasons for its ex- 
The complaint usually made is 
that the Pullman authorities refused to 
arbitrate. The managers say that they told 
their men that they had taken contracts at 
losing rates in order to furnish employment 
for them, and that if they desired they 
might appoint a committee of experts to 
examine the books and convince themselves 
that the statements of the managers were 
true. An expert had only just begun his 
work when the strike was ordered. Of 
course the experts had nothing more to do. 
The shops were closed. The men refused 
to meet their employers in a manly way, 
but insisted either that the old wages of 
good times be paid or that the disputes 
be submitted to arbitration. Naturally the 
Pullman managers refused to arbitrate, say- 
ing they had nothing to arbitrate; that they 
were not under obligation to run their works 
at a loss; that, having given the men oppor- 
tunity to see for themselves from their 
books the true state of affairs, they would 
not permit outside parties to come in and 
decide what should or should not be done 
in the premises, So matters have stood for 
several weeks. The great plant at Pullman 
has been idle. From the men living in the 
company’s houses rent has not, in all cases 
certainly, been collected, because it has 
been hoped that the men would see that 
what they have had is better than nothing 
and would go back to their work. On the 
contrary, the feeling on the part of the men, 
excited chiefly through the interference of 
labor associations, has grown more intense, 
and now comes the attempt to tie up every 
railroad in the United States over which a 
Pullman car runs, Strange as it may be, 
labor as such does not seem to take kindly 
to Mr. Pullman’s model city. It matters 
not that the streets are always clean, that 
they are well lighted, that the lawns are 
fresh and closely shaved, that sanitary ar- 
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rangements are perfect, that an elegant 
library is at the disposal of every laborer 
ata nominal price. The fact that there are 
no saloons within the corporate limits of 
the place—that every one living there must 
submit to certain conditions promotive of 
the general good—has by many been com- 
plained of from the first as an infringement 
on personal liberty. True, any one who 
chooses can live in Kensington, a village not 
far away, where saloons are abundant, and 
is free at apy time to give up his position 
and seek another. But this is not what has 
been wanted. ‘There has been a sort of feel- 
ing that Pullman ought to furnish all the 
advantages of a model city without requir- 
ing anything of the laborer in return; that 
saloons ought to be allowed within easy 
reach of the men; that instead of a library 
and a theater, on whose boards high-toned 
plays are now and then brought forward, 
and a savings bank, in which the deposits 
of the men had run up to nearly $450,000 at 
the time of the strike and which have been 
diminished since it began only $32,000, 
there ought to be lounging places, where 
men can gather and smoke and enjoy them- 
selves as they please. Probably it is too 
soon for such an experiment as Mr. Pull- 
man’s to be completely successful. Still 
those who have been interested in it from 
the start, and have been acquainted with 
the efforts which Mr. Pullman has put forth 
in behalf of his workmen, hope that the 
present attempt to bring this city and its 
vast system of labor under the control of 
persons like Debs and Howard and Sover- 
eign will utterly fail. At the same time 
it is easy to see that, under incompetent 
or unsympathetic overseers, injustice may 
sometimes have been done, and that, with 
lowered wages, it has been hard for those 
who live from hand to mouth to get on. 
But after the company had prumised to 
investigate any charges which might be 
brought forward against the overseers, and 
had opened their books to experts for ex- 
amination, it is not easy to see how any 
justification for a strike, even at Pullman, 
can be found, to say nothing of that set on 
foot through pretended sympathy with the 
so-called wrongs of Pullman men. 
Chicago, June 30. FRANKLIN, 


FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Prison Congress. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Prison Association has recently 
closed its session at St. Paul. Prominent 
penologists and sociologists from all parts 
of the country were present, including 
President Brinkerhoff, Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor, President Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Professor Ely of Madison, Wis., and 
Secretary H. H. Hart of St. Paul. The 
prison question is not limited merely to 
prisons and prisoners, but reaches out into 
the large field of preventive measures, in- 
cluding jurisprudence and education and 
religion, psychology and physiology, and 
whatever else has an influence on the char- 
acter and conduct of men. In general, the 
conclusions of the congress covered these 
points: (1) The final object of all penal dis- 
cipline is the good of society, its deliverance 
from some evil and the attainment of some 
substantial good. (2) Criminals in their 
characteristics are just as diverse as any 
other class of people, and graded prisoners 
are just as essential as graded scholars in 
public schools, if reformation, as it should 

e, is made the chief object. (3) A crim 
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inal is to be sent to a prison as an insane 
man is sent to a hospital—to be cured, and 
not to be discharged until he is cured, and 
even then only on parole until fully tested. 
(4) In county jails always have separate 
rooms for criminals, so as not to poison the 
beginners in crime by association with the 
hardened criminals. (5) In all prisons 
moral and religious culture should be the 
leading reformatory measures. (6) Partisan 
politics must be absolutely eliminated from 
prison management if the highest efficiency 
is to be attained. 

The most hopeful outlook which the con- 
yress gave was in the discussion of pre- 
ventive means to crime, such as the kinder- 
garten, public schools and especially man- 
ual training, also chairs of sociology in our 
colleges and universities, but chiefest of all 
is religious instruction. Christianity is the 
maker of our modern civilization, and it 
must also be its preserver. 

University of Minnesota. 

The year just closed has been the best in 
the history of the university. Few schools 
of learning have made such phenomenal 
progress as this institution within the last 
seven or eight years. The number of stu- 
dents in this time has grown from about 300 
to more than 1,800 this year. President Nor- 
throp is an ideal man for the head of the uni- 
versity, and he has gathered around him a 
faculty peculiarly well fitted for their work. 
In this period at least five large new buildings 
have been built on the campus. The grad- 
uating class this year numbers 250. Bishop 
Fowler of the Methodist Church gave the 
baccalaureate sermon on Not Making Haste. 
Fargo and Vicinity. 

In the face of hard times and the great 
fire in Fargo just a year ago, the past year 
has been hopeful for Fargo College. The 
attendance has been larger than ever before; 
the only serious hindrance to the prosper- 
ity of the college is money. There is some 
doubt if President Beard remains fog the 
next year unless some friends come to the 
financial rescue promptly. It would be an 
irreparable loss if in this crisis Dr. Beard 
would be compelled to withdraw for lack of 
funds to keep the institution growing in this 
needy, new community. Word has just 
come that the Fargo ministers and the pas- 
tors of the towns adjacent have made all the 
preliminary plans for another Congrega- 
tional Club to be organized and known as 
the Red River Valley Club. We welcome 
this young sister to our already large num- 
ber of fifty clubs. Word comes from all 
parts of the Dakotas that the home mission- 
ary reduction will seriously hinder the pro- 
gress in many of the newer and needier 
tields. 

Dr. Heath. 

During the five years of Dr. Heath’s pas- 
torate at Plymouth Church, St. Paul, he has 
had the difficult task of having a church 
in a transitional state, the building being 
down town and many of the leading people 
moving on the hill—a long distance from 
the church. In spite of this discourage- 
ment, he leaves a united, loyal church, who 
feel deeply his going at this time. Dr. 
Heath’s earnest and strong ministry in 
Plymouth Church, his etficient and abun- 
dant service in the fellowship of the 
churches, his hearty defense of the great 
themes of the gospel, his constant interest 
and help in every good word and work in 
St. Paul, his service and excellent judgment 
for the denominational wo:k of the North- 
west have all made us feel the worth and 
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blessing of his ministry among us. We 
shall miss him as one of our leaders and 
advisers, but we desire to give our word of 
commendation to the St. Johnsbury church 
who are to be favored with his ministry. 
The North Church could not have found a 
man better adapted for their needs than 
Dr. Heath, and Minnesota sends greeting to 
Vermont in securing such an able all around 
man as one of their number. Fe hs -Bi 
catia il tee 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Prof. James H. Hyslop, in the June Charities 
Review, writing on the Causes of Poverty, de- 
fends, with statistics drawn from the expe- 
rience of New York City, the theses that 
“crime is the cause of destitution, and not 
destitution the cause of crime’’; that ‘‘ crime 
is associated with vigorous capacities, while 
the nearer equality of ratios between male 
and female paupers, from the known weaker 
nature of woman, doubly confirms the opinion 
that pauperism is connected with defective 
character or constitution ’’; that ‘if destitu- 
tion be the cause of crime, and if it affects 
married more than unmarried persons, the 
largest portion of criminals should come from 
married life, while the actual statistics show 
that nearly two-thirds of them are single.” 

Charles Dudley Warner, in the July Cen- 
tury, combats the somewhat popular distrust 
of the United States Senate: “‘ The objections 
1o the Senate at present are two, that it is an 
obstructive body and that it is becoming a 
club of rich and incompetent men. As to ob- 
struction, it can be said that the double cham- 
ber is the best safeguard against hasty, imma- 
ture and class legislation. If what is alleged 
against the character of the senators were true 
(as a matter of fact, comparatively few of them 
are rich), the deterioration would not be due 
to the form of our goverment but to our gen- 
eral false, materialistic conception of life. 
And the character of the senators will be 
raised by the appreciation of the dignity and 
importance of the individual States, as it will 
be lowered by a degradation of the States. In 
the effort to maintain the equilibrium ina 
nation of home-ruled communities, it becomes 
imperatively necessary for the States, and es- 
pecially the small States, to put forward their 
best men to represent them. The elevation of 
the State idea, therefore, contributes to the 
national character and greatness.” 

ABKOUAD. 


Rev. Dr. Alex. Mackennal, in the June Re- 
view of the Churches, commenting on the New 
Jersey Congregationalists’ declaration, inter- 
prets it as “ significant of the effect which the 
absence of an established church and of an 
episcopate identified with politics and social 
interests of a territorial aristocracy has upon 
ecclesiastical relations.” 

Lord Farrer, in the Contemporary (June), 
subjects Benjamin Kidd’s book, Social Revo- 


lution, to a searching criticism. He describes 


it as promising much to many men. “It cap- 
tivates the believer by subordinating reason 
to faith; it attracts the man of science by mak- 
ing natural selection, in its most extreme and 
dogmatic form, the key to the history of mau ; 
it appeals to the individualist by proclaiming 
the universal law ef competition, and it makes 
things pleasant to the socialist by a prospect 
of ‘equality in opportunity.’ Does it— can it— 
fulfill these promises ?’’ 

Prof. William Knight of St. Andrews, in a 
paper on Practical Ethics in the July Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics, deplores the fact 
that the age is losing its reverence for the 
great men of the past and the institutions of 
our ancestors. This irreverence he finds in 
the home, school, college, scientific circles, at 
pulitical gatherings, amongst the youug and 
old, the rich and poor, in the church and in 
the state. Prof. Giacomo Barzellotti of the 
University of Naples, in the same journal, 
writes on Religious Sentiment and the Moral 
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Problem in Italy and makes some significant 
admissions. ‘‘I cannot deny that the domin- 
ion of Rome, unquestioned for centuries, has 
had the effect of weakening the desire for an 
inward faith, such as the Northern nations 
possess, and of dulling the conscience, and 
that has given to the externals of religion an 
undue importance. Nor can it be forgotten 
that in proportion as the externals of faith 
and practice have grown in importance, and 
imaginative and theatrical forms and cere- 
monies have affected the deeper and more 
spiritual interpretations of Christianity, so in 
the life of the nation there has been a corre- 
sponding intellectual, moral decay in the last 
two centuries.” 

Mr. E. D. Mead, inthe July New England Mag- 
azine, calls attention to a book by Prof. Charles 
Borgeaud, professor in the University of Ge- 
neva, on The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England, which book he terms “ re- 
markable.” Init Professor Borgeaud makes 
such observations as these: ‘‘ Presbyterianism 
is Calvinism tempered by the aristocratic tend- 
encies of Calvin. Independency or, as it was 
at first called, Congregationalism, is Calvin- 
ism without Calvin. ... Democracy in the 
church inevitably led to dembdcracy in the 
state. ... The right of the people was, as it 
were, the common law of Brownism.... 
When we read The Agreement of the People, 
and summarize the demands it contains, we 
are astounded to find that it is nearly two 
centuries and ahalfold. The principles which 
it lays down are, for the most part, the very 
principles which contemporary democracy has 
just succeeded in establishing and is still de- 
manding.”’ 


“UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE.” 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 








Congregations, like individuals, are apt to 
have their idiosyncrasies, their odd traits, 
which set them apart from their contempo- 
raries. The prominent trait of the congre- 
gation of the First Church in Hillsburgh 
was an entire, perfect satisfaction with their 
condition and with themselves—a compla- 
cency which almost amounted to swagger. 

It first began to show itself when the new 
organ was built. It was hard work to pay 
for that organ. Nobody outside knew how 
many small sacrifices—sugarless cups of tea 
and turned gowns, beside the open efforts 
which annoyed the town, cash-boxes in 
shops, raffled cakes, etc.—went into those 
great gilt pipes. The congregation called it 
the ‘“‘work of the Lord,’’ but when the 
pipes were up and blew forth triumphant 
tones into the summer day it was natural 
that the people below should triumph, too, 
and feel that their perseverance and success 
was a godly effort. When good old Dr. 
Crowell said, ‘‘ Thy saints arise and praise 
Thee,” every man and woman there stif- 
fened, glancing about, feeling vaguely that 
the text had a personal reference. 


No other church in town had an organ; it’ 


gave at once a savor of fashion, of exclusive- 
ness, to Dr. Crowell’s congregation which 
they greedily accepted. All kinds of com- 
placency, of arrogance, then began to crop 
out in individuals. Not aggressively. The 
doctor's flock were kindly, good-humored 
folk. They did not sneer nor boast, but 
eagh of them showed asolid faith in his own 
paramount importance in the world, and 
looked down as from a high peak on Hills- 
burghers and the rest of mankind. The 
reasons on which this superiority was based 
were the common foundations of aristocracy 
in oursmali towns. The grandfather of the 
Burts, it is true, could not read nor write, 
but he had staked out the first lot in the 
town; Squire Vaughan’s new house was 
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faced with a huge Grecian portico; the 
Jacksons were third cousins to a great Cal- 
ifornia millionaire, etc. Each family, to 
the Pantings in the back pew, grew in self- 
satisfaction and bore itself each Sunday 
with a loftier hauteur before man and God. 

The mild old man in the pulpit looked 
on with dismay. Surely the building of 
the organ bad been a righteous effort to 
honor the Lord. Had the devil perched 
upon the keys and breathed evil into the 
solemn notes of praise? As time crept on 
his flock tired of self-approval and craved 
applause from each other. They began to 
search for higher stilts on which to mount. 
When the Burts had a crest engraved on 
their note paper, the Vaughans soon dis- 
played a coat of arms; when the Jacksons 
discovered a bishop in their family tree, 
the Bigbys promptly flaunted a baronet. 
When one family astounded Hillsburgh by 
a dinner of nine courses, another followed 
by a grand reception, with sugar temples 
and a brass band from Harrisburgh. 

The emulation spread from the houses 
into the pews. If Mr. Bigby subscribed 
ten dollars to a charity, Judge Jackson gave 
twenty. When a missionary made an ap- 
peal for the freedmen, first nickels dropped 
upon the plate, then quarters, dollars, gold— 
each pew ising higher than the last. The 
doctor’s ‘‘ Thank you, brethren,”’ was colder 
than usual. But old Ben, the sexton, when 
the heaped plate passed his dark corner, 
kneeled down, the tears rolling over his 
black face, and prayed for God’s blessing on 
these people. Some of that money might 
go to his grandson—who knows?—Jo, the 
baby that had been carried with its mother, 
Cely, away from him, twenty years ago, and 
whom he would never see again. 

The new spirit in the church showed 
itself, oddly envugh, against Ben. The 
Vaughans had much to say of the black- 
robed vergers whom they had seen in city 
churches, educated, dignified men, so much 
more fitting figures in the temple than that 
shambling old negro! 

Even the doctor was hopeless about Ben. 
The war was over six years ago, yet he 
hardly understood that he was free. In 
that time the entire Crowell family had 
tried to teach bim the creed and his letters 
in vain, 

‘*It’s all good, boss,’? he would say, 
cheerfully. ‘*1’d like to read de good Book, 
but I onderstand all de meanin’ of it. Wese 
all His chillen an’ He died foh us. De pet- 
ticklars don’t count. Nobody kin read me 
bigger wohds dan dem.”’ 

Ben had brought out of slavery a blind 
veneration for ‘‘ high white famblies,”’ and 
it certainly added a throb to the rapture of 
being saved that God owned him as His 
child along with them. ‘: You is mighty 
fortunate,’ he told Jem Vaughan, when he 
came back first-honors man trom college. 

Jem stared. ‘* Why?” he said. 

‘‘] hear you is quite a scholar, sah. You 
kin know all about His sayin’s an’ doin’s. 
Ican’t. But I’m one of His chillen, too,” 
nodding and smiling. Jem did not smile. 
But he was very kind to Ben that summer, 
and silenced his sisters sternly when they 
talked of vergers. 

But Ben was old and rheumatic. His 
work was rapidly growing too heavy for 
him. He lived in a miserable old cabin 
and barely bought food enough to keep him 
alive, bring‘ng his wages every week to the 
doctor to *‘ bank”’ for him. 

**When I hab two hunderd dollahs,”’ he 
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would say, “1 kin go ioto de home foh old 
cullohed folks in Philadelphia,”’ 

He had seen this great gray stone house, 
which stands among its gardens on the 
edge of Fairmount Park, and it seemed as 
pleasant to him as a gate of Paradise. Old 
Uncle George and Mom Beesy, who had 
in Virginia, were 
there, folks was certingly 
agreeable an’ friendly, Nuffin’ to do in 
deir ole age but talk ober ole times, Dey’ ll 
like to talk lots bout Cely and little Jo.’’ 

He had saved all of the money requisite 
in the win’er of ’90, and the doctor sent 
in his application to the home, There was 
Ben admitted in a 
The doctor drew out his money and 


been slaves with him 


“an’ de oder 


a vacancy. would be 
week, 
gave it to him, with many charges as to its 
sate keeping. 

‘1 am going to the city on Monday,” he 
said, *'and will with God's 
£0 you, my brother. We 
shill miss you greatly in the church,” 


you go me. 


blessing with 
Ben tried to answer, but choked with a 


laugh and sob. It was the happiest moment 


of his life. The doctor had called him 
brother! 
Chey had halted ata street corner, Squire 


Vaughan crossed to meet them, 

‘** Ben,”’ he said, ‘‘ 1 see that those gypsies 
that we ordered out of town yesterday have 
stopped their van in the swamp near your 
shanty. I wish you would see what they 
are about.”’ 

‘“Yes,sah. Nuflin good, shuab,”’ laughed 
Ben. ‘* Dey is a misabul lot.” 

‘** They are expert thieves,” said the squire 

Dr. Crowell, ‘ These gypsy gangs are 
queer blots on our civilization. They ac 
knowledge neither our law nor religion.’’ 

‘**No, a remnant of paganism. Impossi- 
ble to convert to Christ, 1 fear,” said the 
minister, 3 

** Well, they must clear out of Hillsburgh,”’ 
blustered the squire. 

But Ben did not need to visit the van, 
The news had already reached the town 
and spread with terrible swiftness that two 
of the gypsies had been stricken with ma- 
The members of Dr. 
Crowell’s church gatbered after prayer meet- 
ing that day with pale faces in the aisles, 

There never had been a case before in the 
town and the community had grown care- 
Many of the children had never been 
vaccinated. Urgent telegrams had been 
sent by the two physicians to the vaccine 
farm for virus. The swamp in which the 
van stood was quarantined and no one was 
allowed to pass near it. 

‘*But of what use is that?” 
Birt began to cry hysterically. ‘* 1 know 
Jenny will have it! She takes everything! 
And Paul had his fortune told by one of 
those wretches!’ 

‘The creatures should have been 
drummed out of town at once!” said Mrs. 
Jackson, hotly. ‘Men never think of pre- 
venting an evil. If women were municipal 


to 


livaant smallpox. 


less, 


Little Mrs. 


” 


officers ’’ — 

‘*My dear,’ said Dr, Jackson, mildly, 
‘we are doing all we can. There is no 
danger of contagion if these tramps are 
isolated,” 

‘Isolated! If anybody goes near them 
they shall stay withthem! I'll see tothat!”’ 
declared the lady, loudly, the feathers in 
ier hat nodding angrily. 

The vld physician turned away. Ben 
followed him. ‘An’ what’s to become ob 
de tramps, sah?’’ he whisperee, anxiously. 
Dr. Jackson beckoned his yourg rival, 
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Bigby. ‘ They ought to have medical at- 
tendance,”’ he said. 

‘Yes, but if either of us goes he will not 
be admitted afterwards into a house in 
town, lL have too many critical cases to 
abandon them,”’ said Dr. Bigby. 

“And I, It is most unfortunate,’’ puffed 
the older man. ‘But these Romany folk 
have their own drugs and methods. We 
must, I suppose, trust them to those and 
to God,’’ 

“To God? Dey is [is chillen, too, then,’ 
thought Ben, as he plodded home. He met 
one of the gypsies. The man had gone to 
the village to beg for help and had been 
driven back by the constable. Ben par- 
His keen interest 
in a child of God, who was also a payan 
and a thief and cast out by all the rest 
of the world, made him almost forget the 
He found that these Romany, 
though they might have drugs and meth- 
ods, had neither food nor money. One of 
the children was dying; two women were 
sickening with the disease. 

Ben stared gravely in silence at the man 
as he talked excitedly. He said slowly at 
last: ‘1 onderstan’ de case. De way is clar 
foh me to go to my frens in de home. Pears 
as ef I bed no right to stop foh you. An 
yit, pears as ef I had! I dunno. Ill go 
vink it ober.”’ 

He turned abruptly, went to his cabin 
and shut himself in. His hair trunk stood 
on the floor, packed. On top of his clothes 
were his poor little treasures—some photo- 
graphs, the carved cane his old ‘‘ Mars”’ had 
given him, a red apron of Cely’s and Jo’s 
string of blue beads. He had planned just 
where they should go in his room at the 
home. 

After an hour he came’ out and went to 
the village, where he spent some of his 
long-saved money for bread and provisions, 
On the way back he met Squire Vaughan. 

‘*Don’ let nobody come to my house, 
sah,’’ he said, sharply. ‘I’m goin’ to bring 
dem pagans to it an’ take keer ob dem, 
No, sah, don’ say puttin or I'll go back on 
dem!” his voice rising almost to a shriek. 
‘*} don’ want to do it! | don’ want to do 
it! 1 keer foh no count folks, 
But pears as ef I heerd a call from dat van: 
‘Hyah’s My chillen, Ben, Same as you.’ 
An’ I’m goin’ to do it.”’ 

The old man fairly ran down the hill. 
Squire Vaughan told the news through the 
town with a cowed look, 


” 


leyed with him awhile. 


smallpox, 


don’ dem 


A strange quiet fell upon the First 
Church in the week that followed. Ben 
had brought the outcasts to hiscabin. The 
children died and were buried by him in 
his garden. The congregation brought 
quantities of provisions, medicines, every 
comfort they could devise, and left them on 
the edge of the quarantined ground. But 
they did not vie with each other iu their 
charity, as usual. They were sincere, ear- 
nest people at heart, and for some unspoken 
reason each one of them felt humiliated. 
He had been tried and found wanting. The 
things on which they had so long based 
their triumph in life—the Grecian portigo, 
the big bank account, the baronet ancestor 
—suddenly became paltry and worthless. 

When Dr. Jackson said one day to his 
wife, ** 1 am going to Ben's,” she stuffed his 
pockets with camphor and kissed him with- 
out a word. ‘After that he and Dr. Crowell 
came and went to the cabin. 


The load 
But 


One morning the van was gone. 
of paganism and misery had yanished, 
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Ben lay sick unto death, The old minister 
himself nursed him to the end. When he 
was in the coffin Dr. Crowell, glancing about 
that po one should see him, laid Cely’s 
apron and Jo’s beads beside the old man. 
‘It may please him—who knows,” he 
thought. 

Ben's old cronies in the gray house waited 
for him in vain; he had gone to a home 
made ready for him loug before and where 
Cely and little Jo are not forgotten. 

His grave is near the church door, and the 
people passing it every Sunday find some 
message in it which humbles them and 
brings them closer to their Master than be- 
fore, 

——— ——-- 
MISSIONARY ENTHUSIASM. HOW TO 
REVIVE IT, 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. ALLBRIGHT. 


The missionary meetings in England have 
just come to another successful ending. 
Each year the interest seems to increase 
rather than diminish, missionary intelli- 
gence is diffused, large sums of money are 
raised, Christian workers have been brought 
together, enthusiasm has been engendered, 
good has been accomplished. What is the 
secret of this continued zeal in the cause of 
missions? What is the modus operandi? 
Is there anything in it worthy of trans- 
Atlantic transplantation? 

Leaving the London meetings, which must 
be held in large halls or churches, let us 
speak of these gatherings as conducted in 
the midland counties or rural districts. 
Here, for example, is the Northampton- 
shire Association of churches, Let us esti- 
mate that there are ten churches in the 
town of Northampton and thirty in the vil- 
lages outlying. At each one there is to be 
a missionary tea, with popular service in the 
afternoon or evening, or both, at which ad 
dresses will be made by prominent pastors 
and returned missionaries. Here are forty 
meetings to be held—more than one for each 
day of the month. In districts widely sep- 
arated two may be held the same day. 
In some instances the meetings may go over 
into June, So the schedule is made out for 
the month, bills are printed, speakers are 
advertised, facilities for travel are arranged. 
With what impatieuce these meetings are 
awaited by young and old cannot now be 
told. Every village will be planning for its 
own, and every one making self denials to 
go to as many as possible of the others. 
Mr. Westley, for example, announces that 
be will send his van to such and such places, 
and it will carry forty persons. Deacon 
Care will furnish his wagonette that will 
carry twenty more. Many will hire convey- 
anees and many others will use their own. 
So fiom all the villages round the delega- 
tions pour in until hundreds, and more 
often thousands, have gathered each after- 
noou during the mopth to drink tea to 
gether, sing missionary hymns and listen to 
missionary addresses, with spice and inci- 
dent and pleasantry thrown ip. 

Whenever avd wherever possible these 
gatherings are held in the open air. Tables 
with snow-white covers and simple, but 
wholesome, fare of delicious thin bread and 
butter and two kinds of cake and plenty of 
good tea are furnished for all who come, 
no matter if it requires three sittings to ac- 
commodate them. If the day is fair it is 
beautiful thus to assemble under the blue 
sky, to breathe the balmy air laden with 
the sweet perfume of the meadows; the 
hedgerows and the cultivated gardens, One 
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may get weary standing two or three hours 
to listen to the speaking, but no one com- 
plains, and the ride home in the lingering 
twilight, the boys and girls singing and the 
nightingales making response, is an experi- 
ence which once enjoyed remains as a per- 
petual enchantment. 

These meetings are the life of missions in 
England. They explain the large sums of 
money contributed and the popular enthusi- 
asm which continues unabated year after 
year. Can we not have such gatherings 
here? Let Suffolk South, or Suffolk North, 
or any other Suffoik, try such an arrange- 
ment through the month of June. 

Let each church in the conference be as- 
signed its missionary day. Let mission- 
aries of such caliber as our Brother Hume 
be returned each year for these gatherings. 
Let pastors gifted in popular platform ad- 
dress be selected for these eccasions, Let 
the wealthy furnish vans and wagons for 
the less favored and let us go to Hyde Park 
and to Dedham and to Walpole and to West 
Roxbury and to Wollaston, rain or shine, 
and have our meetings—if the weather is 
propitious by all means in carriages with 
the meetings in the open air, if unfavor- 
able in the best place that can be selected 
within doors. Some in all the churches can 
go any day, and perhaps every day, in the 
month, Others can get there for the tea 
and the evening service. What a delightful 
coming together of God’s people! What an 
occasion. for better acquaintance and quick- 
ened interest. The cost would be nominal 
if the rich would furnish conveyance, or, if 
‘not, if all would contribute a proportionate 
amount. The tea could be furnished for 
fifteen cents each and five cents more for 
the evening offering. Suppose it cost each 
one five dollars for the month—what a nom- 
inal sum, considering outlay in other direc- 
tions. It is the small sums from many that 
make up the grand total. If 10,000 people 
averaged $1 each through the month for 
missions, it would be a happy result, aside 
from all the benefits accruing to individuals 
and churches. 

I believe-such gatherings are possible and 
practicable. We need a revival of mission- 
ary enthusiasm. Numbers help to create 
it. Add to numbers larger intelligence, in- 
terest, self-denial an:l real enjoyment and 
the problem is solved. Let us lay our plans 
for June, 1895, 


OO —— 


THE WEAKER OHUROHES ONCE MOR.E 


BY REV. JAMES BRAND, D.D. 


1 am frequently asked what I am going to 
say to the critics of my article in behalf 
of the weaker churches in the Congregation- 
alist of Feb. 8. At first it seemed to me 
that nothing need be said. I dislike con- 
troversy, but the circumstances seem to de- 
mand afew more words about the subject 
itself, 

The kind and tone of the criticisms have 
been a surprise tome. I had supposed that 
the subject was sufficiently important to 
justify some earnest consideration of the 
facts presented and too serious to call out 
apy personal flings at the writer. My sur- 
prise is the greater because the young men 
who themselves have started the movement 
iv behalf of the weaker churches, and are 
doing noble work in them, are not the men 
who are grumbling at the article. I have 
heard from several of them by private let- 
ter. Here is a specimen from one who is 
working heroically with a new enterprise.in 
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the slum region of a city. He expresses his 
gratitude for what was said and writes: 
‘¢These two years and a half of experience 
I count the grandest preparation and a prac- 
tical post-graduate course for me. I find 
plenty of room for work here, and only wish 
that every graduate of our seminaries might 
have such privileges as are mine in the 
first five years of his ministerial service.”’ 

Now if my brethren who do not like the 
suggestions made will only look at the facts 
of the case and suggest some better way 
than by an epidemic of Christian self-denial 
in ministry and people, I shall be happy to 
follow their suggestion. What were the 
facts presented? They were, first, that 
there is much criticism of ministers and 
theological students in these days as being 
no more self-sacrificing than the world it- 
self. This, it seemed to me, was only partly 
justifiable. Second, that the number of va- 
cant pulpits was rapidly increasing. Third, 
that it was the weaker churches with Jess 
than fifty members which were being left in 
needy fields unmanned. Fourth, that it 
seemed to me the remedy lay in an epi- 
demic of Christian self-denial, not for young 
men alone but for us all. These are the 
words: ** That we all, pastor and people 
alike, néed to get back to the example of 
Christ. That we all, whether in the pulpit 
or in the pew, need to have burned into our 
souls the great truth that Jesus had not 
where to lay His head.” 

This surely is not confining the demand 
for self-denial to young men. An epidemic 
is supposed to touch the people. 

I stated, also, that the weak and strug- 
gling churches, however important and hon 
orable their work may be, cannot support 
pastors with families to be educated, but 
they can, either singly or yoked together, 
support a young man in the first years of 
his ministry. Asa rule, therefore, when a 
pastor is young he can work for a weak and 
struggling church; when he is old he can’t, 
until his children are grown up. Of course 
there are exceptions. Ilere is the happy 
testimony of an exceptional case in an East- 
ern field. He writes: ‘tI have spent nearly 
twenty-five years in the service of the 
weaker churches, and | appreciate fully and 
heartily indorse all that you say in your 
article.” 

Now these are the facts which are not 
and cannot be denied. But one brother 
thinks that I have made ap ‘unfounded 
assumption’’ and another an unjustifiable 
‘‘inference’’ that every small Congrega- 
tional church calls for a minister to serve 
it ‘‘exclusively.’”’ Mr. Spencer, admitting 
the facts stated, says they ‘‘ will not sustain 
the inference which some good people, and 
some not so good, will put upon them.” 
Illinois, he admits, has seventy-one churches 
with less than fifty members each, but, he 
says, ‘‘It is far from true, as the inference 
is, that here is a call for seventy one self- 
sacrificing men.’’ Now my article contains 
absolutely no such inference or assumption. 
I have always advocated the combining of 
two or more small churches under one pas- 
tor. I sympathize profoundly with all that 
Mr. Spencer says about the evils of secta 
rian competition and division of the people 
into little bands. The evil can hardly be 
exaggerated. But his somewhat caustic 
remarks about the character of weak 
churches in general seem to me unfair. 1 
have a pretty firm belief that the moral 
life of the weaker churches will compare 
very well with that of the stronger ones. 
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I caanot speak for Illinois, but in Ohio the 
majority of our weak churches are in rural 
districts or little hamlets in the midst of 
large farming populations, who need the 
gospel and are as worthy of service as any 
in the cities. Neither do I think that 
either the young men or the churches will 
be helped by so much talk about ‘the 
tendency to estimate men by the places 
they occupy.’’ The tendency is to estimate 
men by the intellectual and spiritual man- 
hood there is in them, 

I would also heartily indorse what one 
writer has said, that the remedy lies with 
the churches as well as with the ministers. 
It is doubtless true that churches do too 
often ‘ put a premium on selfishness.”’ But 
this, again, would seem to indicate all the 
more need of that epidemic. My observa- 
tion, however, does not confirm what this 
friend intimates, that a church committee 
seeking a pastor is any more likely to call 
one of the unemployed ministers, huddled 
by the score in and around Boston, than it 
is to call a man from a ‘thard missionary 
field.’’ My impression is that the latter 
would rather have the advantage. 

I will only say in conclusion that my hope 
is that we older fellows, including my crit- 
ics and myself, even if we cannot pull up 
and go at once into churches with less than 
fifty members, may at least be so touched 
by the spirit of the Master that we may do 
with unselfishness and brotherly kindness 
the work which God has laid upon us. 





THOUGHTS ON IMMIGRATION. 


NO. Il, 


BY RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D., LL. D., UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN, 





When we consider immigration histori- 
cally we must notice the deterioration in 
the character of our immigration and pon- 
der well the effects which a large admixture 
of baser foreign elements is likely to have 
upon American nationality. Going back to 
our early immigration we find men of in- 
tellect and conscientious conviction leaving 
their native lands for the sake of principle. 
As late as 1848 Germans of a fine class came 
to this country on account of political trou- 
bles at home. Foreign countries now sel- 
dom expel their best citizens on account of 
their religious or political convictions, and 
do not thus enrich other countries with 
new industries and thrift, frugality and 
learning. 

It does not now even imply so great an 
amount of energy to emigrate from foreign 
countries to our own as formerly. Trans- 
portation has become so cheap that even an 
industrially inferior class is able to secure 
means to come to our shores. Assisted im- 
migration raises still another class of objec- 
tions, which will not now be considered. 

Australian influence is beginning to be 
felt outside of Australia. We have seen 
Australian ballot reform introduced into 
the United States, and foreign observers, 
like Sir Charles Dilke in his Problems of 
Greater Britain, are telling us that we have 
other valuable lessons to learn from Austra- 
lia. Australia, with inferior advantages, 
seems in some directions to have made 
more rapid progress than the United Stares. 
May it not be that the purer blood of the 
Australians has been a blessing ta them? 

Art and literature cannot flourish ia the 
absence of nationality. They are not an 
artificial product, but must spring natur- 
ally out of a national soil. They bave in 


their glory always been connected with the 
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expansive epochs of national consciousness. 
Witness the glory of art in Greece in the 
time of Pericles and the Elizabethan litera- 
ture in England! Not every period in a 
nation’s life can produce a Shakespeare. 
Man is great when he feels himself part of a 
mighty national whole, when in him the 
national life pulsates and through him the 
nation speaks. 

Social action, outside of government 
through voluntary combinations, is hin- 
dered by an excessive admixture of human 
beings from all lands, forming as yet no 
real nation, Perhaps one of the best illus- 
trations of the present time which can be 
given is that afforded by the sweaters’ vic- 
tims in Chicago. These victims are Italians, 
Russian Jews and Bohemians. Thousands 
upon thousands of them live in a compara- 
tively small quarter of Chicago, yet sepa- 
rated by the national feeling, national hab- 
its and national language which they bring 
with them to this new country. Any com- 
mon action among them is extremely diffi- 
cult, and it is scarcely necessary for the 
sweaters to follow the old Roman maxim, 
‘“‘Divide and rule,’’ because their victims 
are already divided. These differences of 
nationality have hindered greatly the de- 
velopment of trades unions in this country. 
While they have divided the workers one 
against another, they nevertheless lead to 
frequent contentions among \these workers 
which are often disastrous to the em- 
ployers. 

I have spoken about the development of 
nationality, its importance and the disad- 
vantages attending the absence of a strong 
national feeling among those who live in 
one country. I have said that it is in the 
interest of foreign countries that we should 
exclude their subjects from citizenship in 
our own country, provided always that the 
development of the best American national- 
ity requires this. 

It may be said, furthermore, that Europe 
and Asia and countries elsewhere have their 
own social problems which they must face 
sooner or later, and that immigration can- 
not be a permanent relief to them. Per- 
haps, then, it is no real kindness to these 
countries to prevent them from facing their 
own problems fairly and squarely. While 
it is unwise to speak dogmatically on the 
subject, it is at least not clear that delay is 
likely to help them. 

There is still another reason why we 
should view with apprehension unrestricted 
immigration. Wages, it is quite generally 
held by economists, are determined by the 
habitual standard of life or comfort of the 
wage-earning classes. This is the view of 
classical writers on political economy from 
the time of Turgot to the present, and dis- 
cussion and investigation seem, on the 
whole, to establish the doctrine upon a firm 
basis. High civilization means many wants, 
and the argument advanced in favor of the 
Chinese and some other immigrants, that 
their wants are few—which means, in the 
language of Burke, ‘‘ a hard way of living ’— 
is the strongest reason for looking with dis- 
favor upon their immigration into this coun- 
try. One of the difficulties in the way of 
civilizing Africa at the present time is the 
fewness of the wants of the Africans. Every 
advancement of humanity means new wants. 
It may be that many of the wants of the 
wage-earning classes at the present time are 
not rational wants, but it is likewise true 
that their progress depends upon the devel- 
opment of new wants, only, of course, they 
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must be rational wants. Wages are suffi- 
cient to satisfy those wants upon which the 
wage-earners insist as a part of their habit- 
ual standard of life. If they are in the habit 
of going without leather shoes, very soon 
they will be unable to buy leather shoes. 
Ricardo, the English economist, says in the 
discussion of wages: ‘‘ The friends of hu- 
manity cannot but wish that in all coun- 
tries the laboring classes should have a taste 
for comforts and -enjoy ments, and that they 
should be stimulated by all legal means in 
their exertions to procure them. There 
cannot be a better security against a super- 
abundant population. In those countries 
where the laboring classes have the fewest 
wants and are contented with the cheapest 
food, the people are exposed to the greatest 
vicissitudes and miseries. They have no 
place of refuge from calamity. They can- 
not seek safety in a lower station, they are 
already so low that they can fall no lower. 
On any deficiency of the chief article of 
their subsistence, there are few substitutes 
of which they can avail themselves, and 
dearth to them is attended with almost all 
the evils of famine.”’ 

I well remember a conversation on the 
subject of Chinese immigration which I once 
had with the late distinguished Blurtschli, 
a scholar whose benevolence was stamped 
in his every feature and whose human- 
itarianism was shown in his entire life. 
Bluntschli sympathized heartily with the 
advocates of restriction of Chinese immi- 
gration. He said that we had no right to 
ask Evglish and German working men to 
compete with the Chinese. He said that 
we ought to desire that our working men 
should lead lives worthy of human beings, 
and we ought to do everything in our power 
to make this possible. He stated that the 
friends of humanity and of high civiliza- 
tion were doing what they could to im- 
prove the condition of working men, and 
Chinese immigration was hostile to them. 
He thought that we would act contrary to 
the spirit of advancing civilization should 
we allow unrestricted Chinese immigration, 
that we were, indeed, inviting the social 
problems of the old world to vex us if 
we permitted this immigration. The anti- 
Chinese law had not then been passed, but 
he said it was impossible that the Ameri- 
cans could much longer tolerate the influx 
of Chinese. 

Bluntschli made one suggestion which is 
of practical importance at the present time. 
While he thought that we should exclude 
the Chinese, he held that it would not be 
wise to pass a law aimed specifically at 
them. He held that it would be much bet- 
ter for us to pass a general law, under the 
provisions of which not only the Chinese 
would be excluded but the worse elements 
from other countries. Bluntschli also rec- 
ommended, as a measure to counteract the 
evils of immigration, real compulsory educa- 
tion. He would send all the young Chinese 
in the country to American schools. 

The Christian Church, in my opinion, has 
too often taken an unfortunate stand in 
the discussion of immigration. The policy 
which she pursues is largely the result of 
individualism, and this has been one of 
the historical weaknesses of Protestantism. 
Christianity is a natfonal concern as well as 
an individual concern. The mission of 
Christianity is indicated by the title of 
Canon Fremantle’s great work, The World 
as the Subject of Redemption. The Chris- 
tian Church, fortunately, is returning from 
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the errors of individualism, and recently a 
leader of the Methodists, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, has written a book entitled Social 
Christianity. The churches are not in a 
condition to pronounce upon Chinese immi- 
gration until they have carefully considered 
the effects of it upon American nationality. 
We are dealing with something besides 
isolated individuals and we should take 
long views and not short views. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY. 


BY REV. CHARLES B. RICE, SECRETARY. 


The work to be done by this board in its 
present form is new. It will be in some 
parts full of difficulties and of personal 
embarrassments. My brethren in the min- 
istry and in the churches will perhaps ex- 
cuse me if I make a brief statement in the 
way of explanation and of personal appeal. 

The many kind words which have been 
spoken to me have had much to do with 
my entering upon this office. I appreciate 
this kindness, and I cherish it also myself 
with all my heart. If this new work shall 
prove to be of any service to these brethren 
and friends and to the churches I shall be 
satisfied. But there will be much need 
with them of continued kindness and of 
forbearance, 

I have little to promise, except a sincere 
purpose of friendliness and fairness with 
respect to the personal or public interests 
with which I may have anything todo. I 
think I can say that confidences reposed 
with me will not be violated. To those 
who know my views there can be no need 
of any assurance that nothing will ever be 
attempted that could tend in any wise to 
weaken the independence of our churches. 
Congregationalism is Christian neighborly- 
living. This office will be only an office of 
free good-neighborliness., 

I am sorry for the cost proposed to be put 
upon the churches, even though it is not 
heavy. I hope it may be possible to lighten 
it. As it has been determined that a trial 
of the new plan should be made, it is plainly 
best that it should bea fairone. Thisistrue 
even from the point of view of those who 
have doubted its wisdom or expediency, 
since if it receives but scant support its 
friends will be slow to think that it has 
been shown to be impracticable and it may 
drag on through weary years, while if it is 
heartily maintained and still proves to be 
inefficient it will, in due time, be given up 
on all hands. 

I have had the hope that, if this agency 
should ever appear to deserve and should 
gain the respect of the churches and minis- 
ters, something might, at times, be done to 
prevent the severing of pastoral ties where 
it was threatened. And this hope has been 
one chief attraction toward the work. 

I know that the acquaintance which I 
shall of necessity have with the trials under 
which many of my brethren labor will be 
most painful to me. And the pain will be 
deepened often by the knowledge that these 
burdens cannot be altogether removed. 
Mistakes, too, are sure to be made. Disap- 
pointments are certain to be felt. The good 
results that are to be hoped for will not 
appear all at once. The board will be 
much in debt for a while to the churches. 
But if our brethren-and friends will have 
patience with us it may be thatin time we 
shall repay them all; we mean, at least, to 
do what we can. 
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The Home 
QOOMMON PLEASURES. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 





I may not cross the ocean, 
A distant land to see, 

But there’s a winsome meadow, 
Which I may hold in fee; 

A rippling rill runs gaily 
Adown the daisied lea. 


I may no old cathedral’s 
Majestic spires behold, 

But solemn woods are whispering 
Their secrets manifold; 

In their dim aisles of verdure 
I learn things never told. 


I have my storied castles, 
With towers and turrets plain. 
It needs no toilsome journey 
Their portals fair to gain; 
The way to them is easy— 
’Tis only down the Jane. 


Here is no Alpine mountain, 
With cloudy crest sublime, 

But summits still more lofty 
The soul is free to climb; 

On hights serene I wander 
At quiet eventime. 


No painting rare and wondrous 
Of artist could outshine 
The colors of the sunset, 
Mixed by a hand divine; 
And, dear heart, no old master 
Made face so sweet as thine, 
—_ 


While the majority of hostesses need the 
wholesome moral brought out this week in 
Mrs. Howland’s sketch of one woman’s lov- 
ing:hospitality, a caution in regard to lack 
of attention to guests may not be amiss. 
We have most of us come in contact with 
the unconventional, free-and-easy hostess, 
who assures us that we shall be treated 
‘““exactly like one of the family.” To do 
this literally is certainly not paying due 
honor to a guest, who should have placed 
at his disposal the best the house affords, 
as well as the devoted attention of the fam- 
ily, without being allowed to feel that he is 
interfering with the regular life of the 
household. A woman of our acquaintance 
was wont to say, when visitors foand the 
house in disorder and pantry bare, ‘‘ Well, 
they must put up with what I have, and if 
they don’t like it they need not stay.’’ This 

is perhaps an exaggerated illustration, but 
the really cordial hostess who thoughtlessly 
neglects her guests in respect to little com- 
forts, such as the supply of abundant water, 
towels, extra bedding, etc., and who makes 
them so much ‘‘at home’’ that no change 
is made in dress or table is not uncommon. 
The ideal hostess will strive to reach the 
golden mean, neither overloading her guest 
with attentions nor failing in any thought- 
ful consideration of his comfort and enjoy- 
ment, 


In this children’s and women’s age the 
husbands and fathers are in danger of being 
neglected. It is customary in many fami- 
lies for the mother to close up the house in 
city or town and with the children go to the 
country or seashore for the summer, leaving 
the hard-working husband to room at home 
and board at a restaurant. Many a man un- 
complainingly adjusts himself to this lonely 
life for two or three months, but it is time 
to protest against long vacations when the 
members of a family are parted from each 
other. We heard last fall of the serious ill- 
ness of a gentleman whose family left him 
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to live all summer as best he cauld. No 
neglect was intended, but the doctors said 
his trouble was directly traceable to life in 
a large house closed save as he opened one 
or two rooms at night. Such cases are not 
few. If there are young children separation 
is sometimes imperative, but ordinarily a 
brief outing and change will suffice and the 
summer could be spent as restfully and 
comfortably at home as in a crowded board- 
ing house or aninconvenient cottage. ‘ But 
it is so lonesome at home in the summer,”’ 
sighs the restless woman. Then it is just 
the time, when friends and neighbors are 
away, for the members of the family to draw 
nearer together, to enjoy a day’s outing in 
company, to read aloud the new book and 
to learn to know each other as is not possi- 
ble in the busy winter months. 
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THE SIOK BABIES. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








Whenever a young person visits a hospital, 
if she is of a compassionate and sympathetic 
heart, she is apt to feel that she ought to 
return there and devote her life to the 
service of its inmates, and that there is no 
more sacred work to do on earth than that 
of taking care of the sufferers, especially if 
they are little children. 

There is no sadder sight than the wards 
of a hospital where very sick and suffering 
children are. For the pain or sickness of 
children anywhere is sad, unable as they are 
to explain it or tell of it, and unable also to 
compare it, so that all pain seems to them 
unbearable and cruel. This is so even when 
they are at home in their mother’s arms, 
surrounded by the tenderness of love, but 
how much more is it the case when away 
from home and mother, among strangers, 
and in the scenes that only suggest and 
aggravate suffering. The nurses in such 
places have to steel themselves against the 
sight of all this misery; they cannot allow 
themselves to feel it too acutely, since it 
would soon unfit them for their duties; they 
may be kindness itself, but they are not 
mothers. Doubtless, it is Lest for the babies 
that they should see bright faces and hear 
cheery. voices without tears and anxiety and 
tremulous tones of too deep commiseration, 
and, doubtless, the nurses, as far as it is 
possible for them, do not allow the little 
ones to feel the loss of mother love, and in 
by far the majority of cases the children are 
really better off than if they were in their 
own homes. Yet those who are large 
enough to express it seldom fail, when upon 
recovery they can go to their homes, to 
evince the liveliest joy, even when those 
homes are so squalid that it is pitiful. One 
cannot see the tiny creatures lying in their 
white cots, these patient as angels, those 
fainting out of life, others wild with suffer- 
ing or wailing fit to break the heart, without 
longing to take them in one’s arms, to com- 
fort and soothe them and give them love 
and rest; often, indeed, we would gladly 
take the pain they have and bear it for them. 

Nothing in all that is created is so full of 
absolute loveliness as children are. The 
great painters could give no further idea of 
the beauty of celestial life and regions be- 
yond the blue than in the clouds of babies 
that hover round the outposts, and of such 
as they Christ [limself declared is the king- 
dom of heaven. Their pink and white 
beauty, their dimpled flesh, their delicious 
smiles, their tenderness, their innocence, 
are all full of irresistible force for the ma- 
ternal heart that is born in every girl, and 
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to see all this tenderness, this innocence, 
touched with pain and trembling with grief 
makes that heart sore. The young specta- 
tor feels a certain humility in the face of a 
little child when in rosy health, but when 
it is pale and pining all thought of herself 
goes and she knows nothing but love and 
pity. 

Yet there are few of our young girls who, 
either by reason of opportunity, other duties, 
health or fitness, can have the responsible 
care of these ailing babies. Still that is no 
reason why they should not often visit the 
children’s hospitals and take there flowers, 
pictures, toys and their own bright faces. 
It is they, then, in their turn that seem an- 
gels. .And because they cannot personally 
nurse and watch beside these sickbeds, there 
is all the more reason for encouraging them 
to do what they can whenever they under- 
take to manage their little entertainments, 
their tableaux and plays and fancies for the 
benefit of any hospital where children are 
cared for. Nothing is of more use to them- 
selves than this unselfish development of 
tenderness in them, and nothing appeals to 
their better nature and all that is good and 
sweet within them with more power than 
the idea that they can carry each their own 
cup of cold water in this way, even if it 
reaches the little parched lips that long for 
it by another hand, 
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MRS. BLOSSOM’S OOMPANY. 


BY SARA B. HOWLAND. 


I have just been to tea at Mrs. Blossom’s 
and [ don’t know when I[ have had sucha 
good time. I must say I was rather sur- 
prised when she told me that she had in- 
vited that stylish-looking lady that is spend- 
ing the summer at the hotel, for everybody 
says she must be very wealthy and know 
the right way to do things, and Mrs, Blos- 
som’s sitting-room carpet is faded and the 
lounge cover is shabby and her best china 
has a good many ‘ nicks.”’ 

I ventured to say, ‘‘Do you really think 
she would care to meet us country people? ”’ 

* Don’t you think you would care for 
friends if you were rich?’’? answered Mrs. 
Blossom, quickly. ‘She is sick and a 
stranger, and we can give her sympathy 
and love, and that is something that all the 
wealth in the world cannot buy.”’ 

So [ didn’t say any more, and this after- 
noon [ saw something that set me to think- 
ing. We had such a pleasant time, and 
somehow things didn’t seem shabby after 
all, only just homelike. Mrs, Gray came 
the first of anybody and seemed to enjoy 
every moment, She is a very entertaining 
woman, and we all enjoyed hearing about 
her two years in Rome and her winter on 
the Nile, and then, before we knew it, we 
had drawn our chairs nearer together and 
had one of those talks that seem to bring 
us right heart to heart. Then Mrs. Blossom 
brought in her delicious rolls and chocolate 
and cake, and everything tasted so good 
and nobody seemed to think of the cracked 
china, 

When they went away | was near the door 
and I couldn’t help hearing what Mrs. Gray 
said. She just put her hands on Mrs. Blos- 
som’s shoulders and said: ‘‘My dear, | 
thank you for the thoughtful kindness that 
would take a stranger into your home and 
give her a share in its happiness. You will 
know what this has been to me when [ tell 
you that I have visited many places in the 
Jast four years in my vain search for health, 
but in all that time [| have never once sat 
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ata home table.”” And Mrs. Blossom looked 
at her with glistening eyes and said, softly, 
‘‘Please remember that this home is part 
yours now, and we all love you and you 
shall never be lonely any more.” 

I}ow much we miss because we think we 
cannot entertain unless we have things like 
everybody else! Since I came back from 
the tea party I have been thinking how nice 
it was, and what a change it would make in 
our village life if somebody would make a 
good time every week or two. We could 
all do it if we only thought so, but nobody 
but Mrs. Blossom dares to try. 

Mrs. Simpson invites us every year, but 
not until she has taken up all the carpets 
and cleaned the whole house. Then she 
makes six kinds of rich cake and has hot 
biscuits and scalloped oysters, and that 
keeps her out in the kitchen all the time, 
until she seems so worried and nervous that 
we are glad for her sake when it is over. 

Mrs. Roberts will not have company be- 
cause she hasn’t any parlor, although she 
has the brightest, sunniest sitting-room, full 
of flowers and comfortable easy-chairs, and 
her pound cake is better than anybody else’s 
in Lakeville. 

Mrs. Simmons says she doesn’t want to 
invite anybody because she cannot afford to 
give as good a supper as Mrs, Simpson, and 
yet | would walk a mile to get a piece of 
her sponge cake. 

Mrs. Gleason thinks people will ‘‘look 
down on her’’ because she hasn't any ex- 
tension table, but why doesn’t she have 
afternoon tea on that delightful claw legged 
table, and let daughter Annie pass around 
the plates? 

I wish we could be satisfied to be our- 
selves and give the simple entertainment 
that is consistent with our own style of liv- 
ing, making the most of any special pleas- 
antness we happen to have, always ready to 
give a hearty welcome, making up for what 
we lack in beautiful table service and costly 
food by loving attentions and warmest, tru- 
est sympatby. 

Mrs. Blossom takes company easily and 
everybody likes to go there because it 
doesn’t seem to be any trouble and she has 
such a good time herself that it is conta- 
gious. I happened to be there once when I 
thought, ‘‘ Now she is really caught,”’ but 
I changed my mind when I saw how it came 
out. 

It was one night when we bad been pack- 
ing the missionary box at her house and I 
stayed to help nail on the cover and do some 
last things. She had just said, ‘‘ Now we 
will have some hot milk toast for tea, for | 
haven’t one bit of cake,’ when in walked 
Mr. Blossom, with one of his old classmates, 
a D. D. and an LL D. and the pastor of a 
large city church, who had been preaching 
somebody's ordination sermon in an adjoin- 
ing town and thought he would stop over 
night and see Mr. Blossom. She did not 
look a bit put out, but welcomed him 
warmly, helped him take off his traveling 
coat, gave him an easy-chair in the study— 
he was a sad looking man with a worried 
expression—and then came flying out into 
the kitchen. 

“What will you do?” said L. * Don't 
you want me to run over to Mrs. Hitch- 
evck’s and if I can’t borrow some 
cake?” 

*O, no,’ said Mrs. Blossom. ‘We will 
have our toast aad some currant jelly, and 
{ am sure the doctor will enjoy it with us. 
if he had cared fora fine dinner he would 
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have stayed in town, but he wanted to visit 
with Theo.” 

So she set the table as daintily as could 
be and made the toast in hearts and rounds, 
covered with a plenty of ‘‘dip’’ and served 
with aspoonful of jelly oneach plate. And 
the doctor passed his plate four times and 
asked if he couldn’t have more jelly than 
the rest. The worried look went away and 
he laughed and told stories, and Baby Blos- 
som left her high chair and climbed up in 
his lap and fell asleep on his shoulder. 
When he laid her in her mother’s arms, I 
heard him say, ‘“‘I haven’t had such milk 
toast since Mary and I kept house together 
in adear country home like this. God bless 
you and spare you to Theo many happy 
years!”’ 

We should get more happiness out of life 
if we were willing to give more time to the 
social and friendly needs of those about us 
and less to the keeping up of our houses in 
the most approved style. I like to think of 
the words of Coventry Patmore: 

Yea, find thou always time to say 
Some earnest word amid the idie talk. 

We don’t have ‘time’? to get to each 
other’s hearts nowadays. If we invite com- 
pany, which really means to eat bread with 
us—not six kinds of cake—we hurry to get 
the new dress done, and when the guests 
come we are too tired to see the many 
chances for the *t earnest word.’’ While we 
are making the extra kind of pie and the 
hot biscuits for the friend who is staying 
within our gates, we are losing the precious 
moments when she longs to tell us what 
she has thought and felt since we last saw 
her—things. that will not come out in a 
half-heur's cbat. ’ 

O the comfort of the friend who has time 
to listen when you run in with the bright 
bit you have just found ina paper, or the 
verses that you finished five minutes ago 
and must read to some one, or the letter 
that tells of a sudden sorrow, making you 
want ‘‘somebody to cry to’’! These are 
the opportunities when a few words of ap- 
preciation or sympathy may be the turning- 
point in a lifetime, if they are given just at 
the moment of need. 

‘*Please wait a few minutes till I[ finish 
what I am doing,” says the always busy 
woman, and the quotation has lost its point; 
you wish you had not brought the silly 
verses, and the tears are choked back until 
the time when you can bury your head in 
the pillow at night. That was why the 
Lord felt grieved when Martha hadn’t time 
to comein and see Him. He wanted buman 
love and companionship, and He would 
gladly have shared the family meal and had 
all the time for a restful talk. If we re- 
membered how He felt, it might be easier 
for us to choose the ‘‘ better part,’? when 
there are not hours enough for everything 
we would like to do. 

It is right to put on the pretty dress and 
make the dainty dish to do honor to our 
expected guest, but we should be careful 
not to make that the first thought in our 
hospitality, and if our fare is poor and 
served in a plain way we need not feel that 
we have nothing to offer our friends. The 
best things are opea to us all, and if the 
lonely and homesick can find comfort in 
our homes, if the glad ones like to come 
to share their happiness and the tired 
opes to get rested, Jet us thank the Lord 
that He has given us the opportunity to 
welcome and entertain His own beaven 
sent ‘‘company.” 
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WHITE OLOVER. 


In myriad snowy chalices of sweet 
Thou spread’st by dusty ways a bouquet fine, 
So fine that vulgar crowds of it no sign 
Observe ! nay, trample it beneath their feet. 
O dainty and unsullied one! no meet 
Interpretation I of thee divine 
Although all summer long I quaff thy wine, 
And never pass thee but to reverent greet, 
And pause in wonder at the miracle 
Of thee, so fairand yet so meekly low. 
Mayhap thou art a saintly princess bowed 
In token of some grief which thee betel), 
This pilgrimage of ministry to go, 
And never speak thy lineage aloud! 
—H. H. 


THE TURK AT HIS DEVOTIONS. 


BY JULIA F. PARMELEE, TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 





You may have seen small Persian rugs 
wider at one end than at the other. Per- 
haps you thought this defect due to a want 
of exactitude in the Oriental. True, he has 
no special bias toward the right angle, but 
in this case it is ‘‘an accident done on 
purpose,’ as children used to say. This 
style of rug is called ‘‘ sejjadeh,’’ or prayer 
rug. 

The worshiper, having washed his hands 
and face, wets the crown of his head, then 
washes his feet. He now places this rug 
with the head, or narrow end, toward the 
kitbleh, that is, toward Mecca. Kiblen 
means south, and as Mecca is south of us 
we are sometimes asked by Moslems, 
‘“*Which way is your kibleh?’’ that is, 
Which way do you turn your face when you 
pray? Removing his sandals, the worshiper 
steps with bare feet on the lower end of the 
rug, pauses a moment, then raises his hands 
with palms forward, touches the lower part 
of the ears with the extended thumbs, and 
repeats the ‘* Tekbeer,’’ as it is called—‘‘Al- 
lah Ekber,’’ God is great, the same words 
that the criers call out from the minarets at 
the appointed hours for prayer. The hands 
are then folded just below the girdle and 
the opening chapter of the Koran is re- 
peated. Then follow kneelings and prostra- 
tions and more standing, all the while mum- 
bling prayers and praises. By and by the 
worshiper is seen to nod, first on one side 
and then on the other, which is said to be 
giving salams to their prophets. After this 
point is passed he may speak, should he 
have occasion, and finish his devotions 
afterward. 

The other day a man opened a tiny shop 
across the way, the whole front open, as the 
custom is here, to be closed at night by 
shutters. On two upright timbers hang 
bright-colored kites, the stickless brooms 
of the country, a wire basket of eggs and 
other commodities. I saw a carpenter make 
the showcase. In front of the shop he built 
a great cupboard-like thing, but instead of 
putting in shelves he divided the space into 
sections about a foot and a half square. 
This he set up at the door of the shop, at au 
inclination of perhaps thirty degrees, in 
order that the customer on the street may 
see ull there is for sale. These compart- 
ments are filled with lump sugar, apples, 
rice, wheat ringed about with a row ot eggs 
—all very striking by the hght of the hang- 
ing lamp as | stepped out into the baleony 
this evening. A man sat in the nsrrow pas- 
sage between the showcase and the wall, 
warmiog his hands over a brazier of coals 
and smoking his cigarette. Odd that Le 
should be alone, I thought, for these people 
are gregarious to the last degree. At thar 
moment up popped a head at the far end ot 
the tipsy cupboard, exactly like a Jack in- 
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the-box, tassel of fez jiggling and throwing 
ludicrous shadows on the wall behind. Up 
and down, up and down, throughout his 
lengthy devotions. Then the owner of the 
head came and sat down by his companion, 
who must be a Christian, or he, too, would 
have been at his prayers. 

This season of devotion is called the 
‘“Yiitsen’’ or bedtime prayer. There are 
five of these seasons during the twenty-four 
hours—at dawn, at midday, mid-afternoon, 
sunset and an hour and a half after sunset. 
No matter where ‘‘the faithful’’ may be, 
on lofty mountain or in lowly valley, at 
sound of crier’s voice or signal gun some- 
thing, if only a jacket or the canvas bag of 
the traveler, is thrown down and Allah re- 
membered. If water is not obtainable for 
the ablutions earth may be used. But the 
jacket must be clean, and should there 
chance to be a picture in the pocket it must 
be removed. A Moslem may not pray in 
presence of any picture, and in this :egard 
he is more favorable to the Protestant form 
of worship than to that of the Gregorian or 
orthodox Greek. It looks very odd on the 
deck of a steamer when a lung row of ‘‘ the 
faithful’? go through their monotonous 
forms in concert. 

How devout the high-class Moslem women 
may be in their harems I cannot tell, but a 
neighbor who weaves for a living was seen 
to perform her ablutions and then, having to 
go to the door and take in a piece of meat 
sent home by her lord, was obliged to repeat 
the operation. 

We are now in the great fast of Ramazan, 
and are doomed fora month to give a little 
jump at sunset when the cannon booms on 
the mountain top behind our house and 
again at three hours before sunrise when 
the Moslem hears in the sound these words 
of the prophet Elijah to Ahab: ‘Get thee 
up, eat and drink.’’ This fast moves with 
the lunar months of the Mohammedan cal- 
endar through the seasons, and happy are 
“the faithful’? when it comes in the season 
of short days. It is a hard fate that com- 
pels them sometimes, and that in hot 
weather, to abstain for fifteen hours from 
a sip of water or a bite of bread. Ah, if 
we who call ourselves followers of the 
mighty Prophet and Saviour were thus 
loyal to our devotions, what blessings might 
we not call down on this sin-ridden world! 


SUNDAY OCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 15. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





Experience in teaching the Scripture ac- 
count of the birth of Christ to children has 
made it seem wise to give the story of the wise 
men iznmediately after that of the shepherds, 
although the presentation in the temple comes 
between in poiut of time. The whole account 
may be divided into two parts of five divisions 
each, as follows: 

First group of Christmas stories. Scrip- 
ture: Luke 1; Luke 2: 1-20 and Matt. 2: 1-12. 

Joy, of good men and of angels. 

1. The message to Zacharias. 

2. The message to Mary and to Joseph. 

3. Mary’s journey to Bethlehem. 

4. The shepherds. 

5. The wise men. 

Second group of Christmas stories. 
ture: Matt. 2: 12-23; Luke 2: 19-52. 

Surrow, the sin of bad men darkening the 
rejoicing of good men. 


* Copyrigbtea. 


Scrip- 
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1. Presentation in the temple. ‘‘A sword 
shall pierce through thine own soul’’—a 
prophecy of the crucifixion, i.e., the sin of bad 
men bringing sorrow to good men. 

2. The flight to Egypt. 

3. Herod’s murder of the innocents. The 
angels sang, ‘Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” This was God’s purpose. Man’s cruelty 
brought bloodshed and bitter sorrow. 

4. The return to Nazareth; five beautiful 
traits of the beautiful Child [Luke 2: 40, 
52]. 

5. The Child in the temple. 

Each of the above ten divisions should be 
told as a distinct story, with full descriptions 
and incidents and all the good pictures that 
can be obtained. Let the children learn to 
tell any one of the stories when the topic is 
given. Let the older ones write out the ten 
stories in a pretty little blank-book labeled 
“Ten Tales of the Christ Child,’ or ‘‘My 
Christmas Compositions.’’ Then put it away, 
not to be brought out until next Christmas, 
when it will have been entirely forgotten, and 
when mamma produces it unexpectedly it will 
be received with eager interest. 

It is well to make Giving the theme of this 
story of the wonderful gift of God’s Son, with 
practical application. Let the children begin 
to keep a little “love gift’’ box, a little bank 
in which to save pennies, nickels and dimes 
until next Christmas, when the money shall 
be used to bring joy to some sad heart. 

The reading of The Birds’ Christmas Carol, 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Child’s Christ 
Tales, by Andrea Hofer (Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association), will add much 
to the interest of these lessons. There is also 
the Temple of Knowledge, by Mrs. Alice 
Chamberlain of Galesburg, Ill., which is a 
wooden dissected map of Palestine, having 
the books of the Bible on the reverse side 
(price $1.00). A newly issued cardboard dis- 
sected map of the Holy Land is sold by Good- 
enuugh & Woglom, New York, for fifty cents. 
Children enjoy putting together such puzzles, 
but the Scriptural geography should be ex- 
plained and places pointed out. Put in pins 
to mark the places mentioned in the present 
Sunday school lessons. The Sawyer Sunday 
Blocks [Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass. 
$1.00], may be used to build a model of the 
Bethlehem inn, or khan, where Jesus was 
born; for picture see p. 178 of Peloubet’s 
Notes for 1894. 

Use the Bible Time Ladder to give children 
an idea of the time of the birth of Christ and 
of the promises that God had given to good 
men of His coming. Let the children have 
old Bibles and help them find these promises 
and mark them in red ink with a large letter 
“Pp.” It is also an interesting exercise for 
them to look up names given to Jesus in 
prophecies in the Old Testament and explain 
their meaving. No wonder the wise men and 
the shepherds hastened to worship the Babe 
when so many beautiful things about Him had 
been foretold. 

A new publication in the shape of a wall 
roll for primary teachers [Fleming H. Revell 
Co., Chicago and New York. $100] will also 
be found helpful to mothers in the home. 
It is called Seed for Springtime Sowing. 
There are also many delightful little songs 
and exercises that mothers can use to advan- 
tage in the Primary Teachers’ Manual, by 
Louise Ordway Tead [Cong. 8S. 8S. & Pub. So- 
ciety., Boston and Chicago. 25 cents}. Chil- 
dren’s Meetings, by Lucy Rider and Nellie 
Carman [F. H. Revell Co.] bas excellent Bible 
story lessons and objective plans that can be 
used at home. In the back of the book are 
patterns for symbol gifts. The sheep and the 
shepherd’s crook, cut out from cardboard, are 
appropriate for the present Suoday school les- 
sons. Stars may be cut out by directions here- 
tofore given in these columns, and on them 
may be written the promises of the Saviour 
to come, or verses about giving, or names 
of Jesus—“* Wonderful,’’ “* Prince of Peace,” 
ete. 





SUNSHINE LAND. 


They came in sight of a lovely shore, 

Yellow as gold in the morning light; 
The sun’s own color at noon it wore, 

And had faded not at the fall of night; 
Clear weather or cloudy—’twas all as one, 
The bappy hilis seemed bathed with the sun; 
Its secret the sailors could not understand, 
But they called the country Sunshine Land. 


What was the secret? A simple thing— 
It will make you smile when once you know— 
Touched by the tender finger of spring, 
A million blossoms were all aglow; 
So many, so many, so small and bright, 
They covered the hills with a mantle of light; 
And the wild bee hummed, and the glad breeze 
fanned 
Through the honeyed fields of Sunshine Land. 


If over the sea we two were bound, 

What port, dear child, would we choose for ours? 
We would sail and sail till at last we found 

This fairy gold of a million flowers; 
Yet, darling, we’d find, if at home we stayed, 
Of many and small joys our pleasures are made ; 
More near than we think—very close at hand, 
Lie the golden fields of Sunshine Land. 

—Edith Thomas, 





If your cake gets dry, 
change your baking powder. 
Use Cleveland's, then it will 
keep its freshness and flavor. 


bands 


Baking Powder 


A rounded teaspoonful of 
Cleveland’s baking powder 
does better work than a 


heaping one of others. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland [rothers, 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: One 
of the Japanese letters 
omitted last week, although 
written several months ago, 
is connected with our illus- 


trated story of the Oka- 


yama orphans: 
OKAYAMA, JAPAN, 
Dear Mr. Martin: Yester- 
day was the Ewperor’s and 
Empress’s silver wedding. 
There was a procession down 
hece which went from the 
cotton factory to the park, 
é The Orphan Asylum Band 
went at the head of it. There are eleven in 
the band, and they each got a bright red suit 
and cap fer doing it. Part of the procession 
was made by the bank people, and it was 
Daikoku, the god of wealth, sitting on a cart 
drawn by people in bright-colored robes, with 
caps that looked like mice’s heads. There is 
an O Sumi San from the orphan asylum in 
mamima’s tonic sol-fa class, and I think it is 
the one the Cornerers are keeping there, 

New stamps have been issued in honor of 
the silver wedding. Mr. Ishii’s little girl 
[Mr. Ishii is the good Christian man at the 
head of the asylum.—Mr. M.], who is four 
years old, is very found of crying; so every day 
she goes without crying she gets arin, which 
is a tenth of a cent. One time she came to 
her mother and asked her to break the jug. 
There were six senin it, and she said half of 
it was to be given to a blind man, and the rest 
to Christian work. This little four-year-old’s 
name is Tomo, meaning Friend, and L think 
she will grow up to be as good a friend of 
orphans as her father. 

Your friend, Evizabernu P. 


So it seems that little Japanese children 
can sing and cry as well as American chil- 
dren! And what a blessed benefaction to 
the human race on both sides of the globe 
(see second letter from Kathrina’s mother 
in last week’s Corner) is this double arrang- 
ment which saves crying and increases giv- 
ing—the cup of sorrow emptied and the jug 
of cents (and sen) filled at the same time! 
No doubt other dear little weeping children 
will take the hint and turn their tears into 
this channel of benevolence. Our friend 
the missionary writes also a word about the 
orphans and the stamps: 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... A colony of twenty- 
three of the Orphanage boys, with three help- 
ers, has gone to the southernisland of Kyushu 
in the province of Hiuga, where land is cheap, 
to open up an asylum farm, The two girls 
vou are interested in, OQ Sumi Sanand O Hana 
San, are doing finely. 

The new Japanese stamps, issued March 9, 
in commemoration of the silver wedding of 
the emperor and empress, were confined to two- 
cent stamps for local use and five-cent stamps 
for international service. Fourteen million, 
three hundred thousand of the former and 
700,000 of the latter were issued. When this 
supply is exhausted the use of these special 
stamps will be canceled, 

And here cames a note from a Corner boy 
in another part of the empire: 

oy 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like 
to have my name on the list of 
stamp.collectors. My ageis twelve 
and my collection is about 250. 
As I cannot very well send you 
an uncanceled U.S. stamp—as I 
have only one and that is in my 
collection—I will send an uncan- 
eeled Japanese stamp instead. 
Chese stamps are a special issue 
which will last only a short time. 
I would be glad to exchange a 
very few of these for uncanceled 
Columbian stamps above five 
cents. But if you print this I 
3 might get more answers than I 
47 could manage! 

Yours very truly, ——- —. 


Care of 


Sealits 


BY —- 4,654 
4. Sey ata 


This boy sends me his address and I print 
it above, but possibly you may think it best 
to wait until you see his name on the ex- 
change list before corresponding with him. 
If their Imperial Majesties would send me a 
few hundred of those pretty blue and red 
special stamps I would exchange them with 
Cornerers for shares of our O Hana San Or- 
phanage stock! 
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WorcestER, MA8s. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do you know of any place 
where you can get the $2, $3, $4 and $5 Co- 
lumbian stamps tess than $24? If so, please 
tell me the place and the price. 

Your friend, Leroy Bb. 

I inquired at the rooms of the N. E. 
Stamp Co., 325 Washington Street, Boston, 
and learned that they sell the above Colum- 
bians at $16.80, that is—as you young math- 
ematicians will at once note—at twenty per 
cent. above the face value of the stamps. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASs. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me why the 
Swedish stamps (most of them) that come to 
this country on letters do not bave the post- 


horn on the back? : 
Yours sincerely, MARGARET C, 


The post-horn was on the back of a pre- 


vious issue, that of 1886. 
NEWBURY, VT. 


Mr. Martin; D.ar Sir: Having preserved old 
letters I find I have a hundred or more of 
three United States stamps, from about 1853 
till they passed out of use. Have they any 
money value? [Very little—Mr. M.] If not, 
what else can be done with them? If you 
say, ‘burn them,”’ I shall burn them imme- 
diately. Yours, Mrs. L. 

I say, don’t burn them, but send them to 
the *‘ Hospital Cottages for Children, Bald- 
winville, Mass.’”’ You do not need to cut 
them carefully —the children will see to 
that. <A letter from the Cottages says that 
as the result of our previous notice their 

... Stamp collection is growing decidedly. 
The children can hardly keep up with the sort- 
ing and doing up, but they are glad to be busy. 

But enough of stamps—what comes next? 

GosHEN, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Why do people say “ week- 
days” when they mean days that are not 
Sundays? My papa could not tell me, and 
so he told me to write to you. Ruby 8. 

Your papa doubtless knows just as much 
about itas 1 do! The expression is a mat- 
ter of ‘‘usage,’”’ that is, it has been in 
use a long time, in order to distinguish 
the working days of the week from the 
Sabbath day. I wish with all my heart 
that the work days were more fully distin- 
guished from the day of rest, which God 
has so kindly given us, and which—because 
we do not always know what is best for us 
—He has commanded us to keep. I have 
just received this letter: 

Dear Mr. Martin: The Sunday question was 
recently raised by my big boy, who lives i 
one of the cities of New York State. He 
wrote that as there was no delivery after Sat- 
urday Pp. M. at 2.30, he must go to the post 
oftice Sunday morning for my letter written 
on Friday. He liked the walk for himself, 
but questioned as to the right of keeping other 
people busy on Sunday. He spoke of a peti- 
tion to the Postmaster General asking that 
the oftice might be closed on Sunday. I iu- 
dorse beartily anything which will relieve 
150,000 postal clerks from Sunday work. Here- 
after I shall send my letter earlier in the 
week. GRAY-HAIRED CORNERER. 

Good for that boy—and the mother, too! 
We all see on a moment's reflection that it 
is not right to make others work on Sunday. 
Very often we can arrange, like this mother, 
to send letters earlier or later, aud so pre- 
vent the necessity of Sunday delivery. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: T would like my name on 
the exchange list. Have you seen the Bel- 
gium Sunday stamp? 

Your loving friend, RoBErtT S. 

I sent for the stamps at once. ‘There are 
two—one cent and five cents. At the bot- 
tom is printed, in French and in Dutch, Do 
not deliver on Sunday. The stamps are per- 
forated above that order, so that it can be 
torn off. Nodoubt very many Belgians who 
honor the Sabbath Day, and wish well to 
their fellowmen, use that issue. But here 
we are talking about stamps again! 


Me. Ma 
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THe ONLY paarade P 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen :—I commenced the use of Mel- 
lin’s Food some three weeks ago, and find it 
better than all others I have used; my bab 
is thriving wonderfully upon it. I shall 
recommend its use to all my friends, 
> Mrs. Jasper L. Brown. 
, Tyler. Tex. 
Gentlemen:—I am using your Mellin’s 
Food for babies, I find it better than any- 
thing else. Rev. C. C. WILLIAMS, 


SEND for our book, ‘“*The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’? mailed 


Free to any address. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
23088 
















Shining Silver. 


There's always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 


Electro=Silicon 


but you've only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


It Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a postal 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. 
It’s unlike any other. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 












WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$4 
finely Snished, nickel plated, 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut of oak Im- 

are sewing machine 

and heavy work; teed for 10 Years; with 
Threading Cylin- 


3 

+ 's 1, No money required in advance, 
15,000 now fp use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Bay from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 









catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


R 
OXFORD MF. CO, 342 Watash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR JULY 15. Matt. 2: 1-12. 


VISIT OF THE WISE MEN. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





Matthew has selected those events in the 
life of Jesus which are suited to prove that He 
is the Christ, the fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecy. The title-page of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel reads, ‘‘The Book of the Generation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son of 
Abraham.” The first chapter shows His title 
to the throne because of His descent from 
King David. The second shows that His 
royal character has been acknowledged by 
men renowned in other nations. Let us fol- 
low an order similar to that of the two preced- 
ing lessons. The first brought to us from the 
Father’s house above heavenly visitants, a 
heavenly child and a heavenly saying. The 
second revealed to us in the Father’s house in 
Jerusalem Jewish worshipers, a Jewish child 
with a mission to the world and a saying of 
Jewish prophets. This lesson discloses to us, 
in the whole world as the sphere of the Fa- 
ther’s government, Gentile worshipers, the 
royal Child rejected by His own nation, and 
the saying of the star. 

I. The Gentile worshipers. The name ‘*‘ Magi ”’ 
was given toa priestly class among the Per- 
sians and Medes, who held also high civil 
rank. They were renowned for their knowl- 
edge of astronomy, of medicine, of philosophy 
and of religious mysteries. They were disci- 
ples of Zoroaster and worshipers of God under 
the emblem of fire. They believed in good 
and evil spirits and taught that a life of holi- 
ness would be rewarded by eternal happiness 
and a life of sin by eternal suffering. They 
believed also that a kingdom of God was al- 
ready begun on earth and that it would finally 
triumph over evil. They looked for a king 
who should reign in righteousness forever. 

These beliefs are strikingly similar, so far 
as they go, to those of the Jews. The Zend- 
Avesta, the bible of the Magi, contains much 
that is similar to the teaching of the Old 
Testament. It does not seem strange that 
members of such a class of worshipers should 
have sought the infant Messiah. The transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into Greek nearly 
300 yvears before, aud its wide circulation in 
different countries, may well have given to 
learned men in the East added definiteness to 
the hope which God had implanted in ‘the 
hearts of men for a universal reign of right- 
eousness and peace. 

But the thing which seems strangest to 
many is that men of distant nations should 
know more about Jesus than His own people, 
and that God should give to them truth which 
they wisely used which the Jews did not 
grasp. The Jews believed that the true God 
held communication with them only, and that 
He could be known only through their Bible, 
their temple and their church.. How impossi- 
ble it would have seemed to them that God 
would guide fire-worshipers to their Messiah 
by means of a star! Yet many Christians 
have like ideas of God’s relations with other 
than Christian nations. The foremost truth 
we ought to learn from this visit of the wise 
men is that ‘“‘in every nation he that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness is acceptable 
to Him.” Who is it that has doomed to hell 
all the heathen who have never heard of 
Christ? Not any word of God which we have 
heard. These Persian priests were acceptabie 
to Him before ever they had heard of His 
Son. They came and worshiped Jesus and 
went away without having heard one word 
from His lips. Yet God honored them with a 
revelation from heaven. 

This doctrine that God loved and blessed 
Gentiles, or heathen, as we call them, the 
Jews hated. They hated Jesus for preaching 
it. When He told the Jews of His own town 
that God passed by the widows of Israel and 
seat His prophet Elijah to be cared for by a 
widow of Sidon, a Phenician heathen, they 
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were enraged. When He told them that God 
through Elisba wrought no miracle cleansing 
the lepers of Israel, but did heal a heathen of 
Syria, they tried to kill the preacher. How 
would His preaching sound now in a Christian 
church? ‘“ They shall come from the east and 
west, and from the north and south, and 
shall sit down in the kingdom of God,” “and 
yourselves cast forth without.” Jesus said 
this in answer to the question of a Jew as to 
who should be saved. Christ is the Saviour 
for all nations, and in all nations there are 
seekers after Him who have not yet found 
Him, but whom He honors. The Greeks who 
sought an introduction to Him at the Pass- 
over [John 12: 20 ff.] were welcomed by one 
of His most sublime addresses. Before the 
Roman captain Cornelius had ever heard of 
Jesus God sent to him an angel. Sympathy 
with the spirit and aim of Christ gives to men 
in every nation access to God. 

II. The enemies of the Child. For ages He 
had been anticipated as king. But the last 
Old Testament prophet had warned the na- 
tion that they would not want Him. ‘ The 
Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
His temple. .. . But who may abide the day 
of His coming?” Certainly not King Herod, 
who began to plot to slay his rival as soon as 
he heard of Him; not more, either, the 
priests of the temple, nor the people, when 
they came to realize His mission. ‘‘ He came 
unto His own, but they that were His own 
received Him not.” 

Society needs Christ, dwells with pleased 
interest on the ideal kingdom which He has 
proclaimed, and dreads the means by which it 
is to be established, fears His coming and tries 
to prevent it. This we shall have more 
time to consider in the next lesson. We turn 
to: 

III. The saying of the star. God spoke 
through it to the wise men as really as He 
spoke to the shepherds through the angel and 
to the parents of Jesus through the prophet 
Simeon. Noconjunction of planets ever made 
such an impression on men as did this star. 
The Magi asked, ‘‘ Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews?”’ ‘ And lo, the star, which 
they saw in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child 
was.’’ God speaks through nature to ears 
that are open to Him, even where the Bible is 
not known. He can make Himself known to 
a heathen today as easily as He could to Abra- 
ham, the fire-worshiper of Chaldea, or to Mo- 
ses, who had no Bible and who had married 
into the family of a Midianite. 

The saying of the star is the last of a series 
of prophecies extending from far back in the 
beginning of history, and I find no more im- 
pressive testimony to Jesus as the Saviour of 
men than this succession of utterances, point- 
ing to Him with growing clearness and defi- 
niteness till at last the ‘‘ Desire of all nations ”’ 
appears. I mention here only the chief of 
these prophecies: 

1. In the beginning of revelation His com- 
ing to mankind was foretold, when God said 
to the serpent in the Garden of Eden, of the 
woman whom he had tempted, ‘Her seed 
shal) bruise thy head.” 

2. In the time of Noah the race is named 
through which He should come: “ Blessed be 
the Lord, the God of Shem.” 

3. In the time of Abraham the nation 
through which He should come was declared. 
‘*Tn thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.’’ 

4. In the time of Jacob the tribe is named. 
“The scepter shall not depart from Judah, 

. until Shiloh come.”’ 

5. In the time of David the family is men- 
tioned. ‘‘ The Lord telleth thee that the Lord 
will make thee an house.’ Three centuries 
later Isaiah prophesied: ‘‘ There shall come 
forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse.”’ 

6. In the time of Micah the town is named. 
‘* But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, which art 
little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
out of thee shall one come forth unto Me that 
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is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth 
are from old, from everlasting.” 

7. Passing now the four centuries of silence, 
the revelation is made of the person through 
whom He should come. ‘ Fear not, Mary; 
. .. thou shalt bring forth a son, and shalt 
call His name Jesus.” 

8. Next, to the angels, the day is declared. 
‘There is born to you this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

9. At last the house is shown. The star in 
the heavens moved forward in the east till its 
shining ray, like the finger of God, pointed to 
the place where Jesus lay. 

Let us now gather together the events of the 
three first lessons in the life of Christ and 
make of them one picture—the crown of all 
the glory of human infancy—the King of 
kings in a humble home in His mother’s arms, 
while in the group around Him all classes of 
society are represented. There are the shep- 
herds looking on in simple wonder; the proph- 
ets of the temple, beholding in Him the fulfill- 
ment of what their Scriptures had foretold; 
scholars from Eastern nations, acknowledg- 
ing His royalty with gifts and worship; and 
the King of Judea, recognizing and fearing 
this rival to his throne. In the midst of all, 
in unconscious majesty, lies the world’s hope 
of salvation and the chief object of heaven’s 
interest. To have printed this picture on our 
minds and hearts is to have learned a precious 
lesson of the life of Christ. 

Le ee 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, July 8-14. Openness to New Spiritual 
Truth. Acts 15: 5-13, 19, 20; Rom. 2: 17-29. 
1s such a spirit consistent with loyalty to the old 
truths? How kept from falling into unwholesome 
restlessness? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


So 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





Right and Wrong Ways 
12-18; 2: 1-11; Matt. 


Topic, July 15-21. 
of Seeking. Eccl. 1: 
7: 7-11. 

Taking it for granted at the outset that we 
are seeking after God and the interests of His 
kingdom, let us consider how best this may 
be done. The Bible tells us that one condition 
of successful seeking is that it be done in 
youth. ‘ Those that seek me early shall find 
me.” Surely this applies especially to the 
vast army of Christian Endeavorers. 

Next, let us strive for a deep sense of our 
need of the good things we are seeking and 
throw our whole hearts into the quest. 
“They that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness .... Shall be filled,” and it is “‘ the long- 
ing soul”’ that shall be satisfied. 

Those who earnestly desire to find God 
will strive for purity in heart and life. It is 
only ‘“‘ the pure in heart’? who can claim the 
promise that they “shall see God.” 

Concentration we shall find of great value. 
The motto, ‘‘ This one thing I do,’’ may keep 
young Christians from dissipating their ener- 
gies on a variety of unimportant things. 
“‘ Seek ye first His kingdom and His righteous- 
ness, and all these thingsjshall be added unto 
you.” 

Nor let us easily be discouraged.@ The most 
precious things usually are the hardest] to 
obtain, and if we fully appreciate the value of 
what we see“ w® shall be willing to search 
persistently, ‘as for bid treasures.” 

Again, we should comejito God “ believing 
that He is,’’ and hold ourselves in joyful 
readiness for His promised response. Let not 
Malachi’s warning to,the Jews apply to us: 
‘“*The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to His temple. ... But who may abide 
the day of His coming?”’ 

And always let us seek hopefully, “ looking 
unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith,’ who “is not far from each one of us.” 
Because the only home of the finite is the In- 
finite, and because we know,that God is con- 
stantly seeking us, men will nut cease con- 
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sciously or unconsciously to reach out arms 
of faith toward Him. And, however strenuous 
our efforts may be, surely they are but as the 
blind and feeble gropipgs of an infant, com- 
pared with the infinite strength, wisdom, pa- 
tience and tenderness with which we are 
sought by Christ, the Shepherd of our souls, 
But none of the ransomed ever knew 

How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 


through, 
Ere He found the sheep that was lost. 


Parallel verses: Deut. 4: 29; 2 Chron. 15: 2; 
Ps. 107: 9; Prov. 2:4; 8:17; Jer. 29: 13; Lam. 
3: 25; Hos. 10:12; Mal. 3: 1, 2; Matt. 6: 33; 
Acts 17: 27; Phil. 3: 13, 14; Heb. 11:6; 12: 2; 


1 Pet. 2: 25. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Combating Cholera. A letter from Rev. A. W. 
Hubbard of Sivas, Turkey, reports an epi- 
demic of cholera in that city and vicinity 
where the disease has not made its appear- 
ance for over forty years. During the last 
week in April there were from thirty to forty 
deaths daily out of a population of 43,000, A 
inissionary must be prepared for every emer- 
geney and though none of our workers except 
Mrs. Perry had seen cases of cholera before 
they were ready to do active service. Mr. 
Hubbard says it was gratifying to see how 
many persons in the city knew and trusted 
him, although he made no claim to medical 
knowledge. Even the normal school boys 
were instructed in the use of Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin’s remedies for cholera and were of service. 
Up to the first of May Mr. Hubbard writes 
that they had lost no member of their school 
or congregation and no one whom he had reg- 
ularly attended had died. It is not generally 
known how much of this broader service for 
humanity missionaries are called upon to do, 
Let those persons who think the worker in 
the foreign field has only to preach, baptize 
and teach the people of these benighted lands 
how to read and write rid themselves of this 
narrow conception of a missionary’s duties. 

The Receipts of the A. B.C. F.M. during May 
show a falling off as contrasted with the same 
month in 1893, according to the following 
table: 


MAY, 1893, 








Donations........ 
Legacies.. 





849,274.41 








Total 
MAY, 1894. 
RENE | .ciicetonsenknseeesteetcckeusbinwweeankent 834,145.93 
ROR cont adensnsdopcenss aesnendanncsdnascaceens 6,316.67 
WR Snack a ee coed 840,462.60 


It is encouraging, however, to note that the 
donations of the past pine months of the fiscal 
year, as compared with the corresponding 
months last year, show an increase of $13,703, 
while the gain in legacies during the same 
period has been $6,079. But of the donations 
$34,739 went toward the debt, which still 
amounts to more than $50,000. With the pros- 
pect of a decrease in donations during the 
summer months, the situation is by no means 
a bright one. 

The A. [. A. calls upon the Sunday school 
children to pay the wages of a herder for the 
mission herd of reindeer at Cape Prince of 
Wales, Alaska. A Siberian herder’s wages 
are $100 a year, but a Norwegian Christian 
family require $400. In this connection we 
are glad to announce that $5,000 have been be- 
queathed to the A. M. A. by Mrs. O. P. Atter- 
bury, the income thereof to be applied to the 
education of the negroes. 

The late J. F. Fogg of Weymouth left the 
following bequests, which have been ordered 
paid: A. B. C, F. M., $10,000; M. H. M. S., 
$10,000; A. H. M.S., $10,000; A. M. A, $10,- 
000; Boston Seamen's Friend Society, $5,000. 

The little town of Plaintield, in Hampshire 
County, has a record unequaled in the history 
of missions for a town of its size. From 1815 
to date it has always had one or more mission- 
aries in the foreign field ander the A. B. 


C. F. M. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 

Work Among Showmen. An interesting work 
is being done by a philanthropic Methodist 
woman, Miss Elizabeth Millington, among 
the English traveling showmen, which con- 
stitute a body 50,000 strong. This class of 
people is little known in private life, few per- 
sons take any interest in them and their no- 
madic life cuts them off from many privileges 
and advantages. It occurred to Miss Milling- 
ton several years ago that these giauts, dwarfs, 
acrobats, lion tamers, traveling photograph- 
ers possess souls and were specially destitute 
of any common helps to right living. She 
therefore opened a quiet work among the 
show people who regularly visited the York 
November fair and found them not unre- 
sponsive., About fourteen years ago the werk 
was organized and the Travelers’ National 
Total Abstinence Union formed, with Miss 
Millington as its honorary secretary. She has 
now become almost as much of a traveler as 
the people whom she seeks to benefit. During 
the last year meetings were held on nearly 
every regular fair ground in the country and 
623 new members joined the union, making a 
total of nearly 10,000 persons who have signed 
the pledge under its auspices. Notwithstand- 
ing their temptations, it is said that quite as 
large a proportion of the showmen keep the 
pledge as in the case of any other class. A 
new feature is an arrangement for the educa- 
tion of the showmen’s children by means of 
four school vans to travel on circuits going 
from fair to fair. Each will carry a teacher 
and wife,a tent for school purposes and a 
bookstall. 

The Moravians. The London Association in 
Aid of Moravian Missions, founded in 1817 
by sympathizing members of other evangeli- 
cal churches, has been instrumental in en- 
abling the brethren greatly to extend their 
spheres of labor. So great is the missionary 
spirit of the Moraviau Church that about one 
in sixty of its adult members goes forth to the 
foreign field as compared with one in 5,000 in 
the rest of the Protestant churches of Christen- 
dom. The converts gathered by its agency 
number 92,000, more than three times as many 


‘as the parent church (30,000). The latest re- 


ports from the mission field are very encour- 
aging. Since the first Moravians went forth, 
2,500 of their members have consecrated them- 
selves to the work. At present 400 mission- 
aries occupy 140 centers, and more than thirty 
—all who could be sent—went during the year, 
while the number in training was unprece- 
dented. The total income of the London As- 
sociation for the year amounted tu $52,520. 

A Perplexing Question. The serious financial 
condition of the leading English missionary 
societies has given rise to the question 
whether it is a wise policy to turn away no 
suitable candidate for missionary work be- 
cause of lack of fands. The Church Mission- 
ary Society has fortunately been tided over 
its difficulties and, having begun its new year 
with a good balance on hand, is rejoicing that 
its directors have had faith to send forth la- 
borers with the assurance that God would not 
fail to maintain them. On the other hand, 
the London Missionary Society has reached a 
serious crisis. The forward movement of the 
past three years has involved large additional 
expenditures. Sixty-seven out of the pro- 
posed 100 missionaries have been sent out and 
a large new steamer has been built. To main- 
tain and complete the work in hand an in- 
crease of $200,000 is needed every year, or half 
as much again as the churches now give. 
The question is, Shall the society withdraw 
the sixty-seven new missionaries from the for- 
eign field, or shall the determination be made, 
with God’s help, to continue the forward 
movement and before the close of another 
year send out the additional thirty-three mis- 
sionaries? 

Generous Children. The children of the Pres- 
byterian Church South are evidently taught 
to take an interest in missions and to make 
sacrifices for them. Ata meeting of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly in Nashviile, Tenn., it was an- 
nounced that the little ones have succeeded in 
raisiug $10,000 to build a steamboat for use on 
the Congo River and seventy-five dollars in 
addition. If the entire amount is not used in 
the construction of the vessel, the remainder 
will go toward its running expenses or be 
used in establishing new preaching stations 
at points that can be reached by the boat. 


—<— - —_ 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL AT OLIVET. 


Olivet College celebrated her jubilee last 
week with great joy, welcoming back many 
graduates, an unusually large number of whom 
are serving the churcbes as miuisters and wis- 
sionaries. The occasion was made especially 
notable tirst by the dedication of the beautiful 
new church building, costing $32,000, all paid 
for, and also because the church installed a 
pastor, for the first time in its history, Rev. 
W. L. Tenney, recently of Holbrook, Mass. 
The exercises of Commencement week began 
with the baccalaureate by President W. G. 
Sperry, D. D., whose administration of a year 
and a half has been justified by the prosperity 
of the college, shown in the large number of 
students and the increase of financial re- 
sources, Which, however, do not come within 
$10,000 a year of meeting the absolute needs. 
On Tuesday evening the characteristic college 
prayer meeting was held, which has never 
been omitted since Father Shipherd kneeled 
on Olivet Hill and dé@dicated that spot to the 
‘‘glory of God.”’ This college prayer meeting 
may be said to be the center of Olivet’s spir- 
itual history. The stranger entering it seems 
to hear in the quaiity of the singing and the 
accent of the prayers and remarks a voice 
that is not. of earth. After the prayer meet- 
ing the council called to examine and assist 
in the installation of the pastor met and no 
quorum was disclosed by the roll-call. The 
flexibility of Congregationalism was again 
exhibited in the device—which would have 
made dear Dr. Ross if he were alive speect- 
less with astonishment—whereby the coun-il 
was adjourned, and the church, which was inp 
session, promptly called the churches which 
had been represented to a new council, which, 
of course, had a quorum, and proceeded to ex- 
amine the candidate and advise his installa- 
tion on the next day. ‘ 

The services of dedication and installation 
were combined and held Wednesday morning, 
when an inspiring program was carried out. 
An original dedicatory hymn by Professor 
Daniels, and set to music by Mrs. Bintliffe, 
the musical director, was sung and Dr. James 
Brand preached a sermon of great power on 
The Mission of the Church. 

The new church is the first building erected 
for church purposes, the church having for 
fifty years worshiped in the college chapel, 
and is admirably adapted for its purposes, 
having an ordinary seating capacity of 530, 
which may be increased to 1,100 by opening 
the adjoining Sunday school room. 

Wednesday afternoon two remarkable his- 
toric addresses were made by ex-President 
N. J. Morrison, D. D., and Prof. J. L. Daniels, 
upon whom Yale College has so fittingly 
conferred the degree of D.D. for services 
rendered here during thirty years. Prof. 
Joseph Estabrook was also remembered with 
a doctor of divinity’s degree by Oberlin. The 
exercises of the graduating class, which pum- 
bers thirty-three, twenty of them being men 
aud six of them candidates for the ministry, 
occurred Thursday morning, after which came 
the alumni dinner and the oration before the 
alumni by Dr. Hugh N. Scott of Chicago Sem- 
inary. D. FB 

—_> 

The worth of what a man thinks about 
God and the objects of religion depends on 
what the man is, and what the man is de- 
pends upon his having more or less reached 
the measure of a perfect and total man,.— 
Matthew Arnold. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
ROGER WILLIAMS, THE PIONEER OF RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERTY. 


Hon. O. S. Straus, ex-Mivister of the 
United States to Turkey, has undertaken 
once more the task which so many have at- 
tempted, but which never stays accom- 
plished, of proving that Roger Williams was 
a sorely persecuted victim of religious and 
civil intolerance in Massachusetts and the 
pioneer of religious liberty then and subse- 
quently, with which principle ‘‘ his whole 
life throbbed.’”’ [He has made extended 
study of the subject and his verdict is in 
general harmony with the estimates of those 
scholars who have taken the most favorable 
view of Roger Williams. His conclusions 
would have commanded more confidence, 
however, if he had made more effort to dis- 
prove the positions of the late Dr. Dexter, 
in his painstaking work, As To Roger Will- 
iams, upon the points where they disagree, 
and had refrained from impughing Dr. Dex- 
ter’s motives. The latter's volume in re- 
spect to both scholarship and candor cer- 
tainly need not fear comparison with Mr. 
Straus’s, and its general positions are too 
widely admitted to be easily shaken unless 
by some newly discovered evidence. 

It is common and easy to assert that Will- 
iams was the first to establish religious lib- 
erty in the New World, but it is not so easy 
to see wherein he was much in advance of 
his predecessors, the Plymouth Pilgrims, who 
illustrated a conspicuous tolerance and even 
made Williams himself their pastor’s assist- 
aunt fora time, in spite of their distrust of 
some of his ideas. Moreover, although we 
would by no means deny to Williams the 
credit of having been—whatever others were 
or were not—a foremost leader in promoting 
religious liberty, it is hopeless to blink the 
fact that his exclusion from the Massachu- 
setts Colony was due to civil rather than re- 
ligious reasons, or the other fact that, like 
too many other good men, he was occasion- 
ally inconsistent and was sufficiently forget- 
ful of his ideal to exhibit to others the same 
unkind spirit which had been shown toward 
him. Mr. Straus labors valiantly to put a 
favorable light upon the undeniable facts in 
regard to Joshua Verin and William Harris, 
forexample, but unbiased critics will hardly 
agree that he has succeeded. 

We cannot truthfully call Mr. Straus’s 
volume a thoroughly impartial and exact 
study of its subject. Nor have we discov- 
ered in it any special reason of existence, 
inasmuch as it contains no additions to the 
stock of public knowledge in regard to Will- 
jams and is neither as comprehensive nor 
as mipute as some other treatises on the 
same theme. But it is a brightly written, 
sympathetic, entertaining book, partial for 
the most part with only that kindly, warm- 
hearted partiality which almost disarms ad- 
verse criticism, and, although hardly likely 
to become an authority, it is of rea] and con- 
siderable interest. [Century Co, $1.25.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. E. B. Bogys, D.D., the author of 
Christian Unity Proved by Holy Scriptures, 
with a Sketch of Church History {Thomas 
Whittaker, 50 cents], wrote his book to 
persuade people to become Episcopalians, 
which is his conception of Christian unity. 
He concedes the Congregationalism of the 
apostolic churches quite frankly but appar- 
eutly unconsciously. He also seems to put 
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considerable dependence on the ancient 
British Church as the link between the 
modern Anglican Church and the apostolic. 
But, even to those who attach importance 
to the literal apostolic succession, this claim 
of descent through the British Church must 
seem very questionable and to outsiders it 
has the look of having been suggested in 
the forlorn hope of avoiding the charge of 
schism in having seceded from the Papal 
Church. Moreover the Anglican and Amer- 
ican Episcopal Churches are practically se- 
ceders from the Eastern Church if not from 
the Papal. They cannot ‘‘eat their cake 
and have it too.’? They must admit either 
that they never had any connection with 
either the Eastern or the Papal Church, in 
which case they are as much upstarts as 
they consider Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, or else that, having formerly been 
connected with one or both of those two 
churches, they have seceded from it, 
them, thereby forfeiting their right to claim 
unbroken descent from the apostles, Of 
course the author is much gratified by Pro- 
fessor Shields’s now famous utterance as- 
serting the necessity of accepting the his- 
toric episcopate in order to attain Christian 
unity. But only the excessively sanguine 
among non-Episcopalians see in Professor 
Shields’s utterance evidence of anything else 
than his own readiness to become an Epis- 
copalian. 

Rev. Thomas Chalmers, Ph. D.’s, little 
volume, The Juvenile Revival, or, The Phi- 
losophy of the Christian Endeavor Movement 
[Christian Publishing Co. 60 cents] has an 
introduction by Dr. F. E. Clark and is a 
thoughtful search beneath the surface for 
underlying causes and principles. It also 
is expressed in a practica], popular man- 
ner. It is a useful addition to the growing 
and valuable literature of the Christian En- 
deavor movement.—In The Epic of the 
Orient [Student Publishing Ce. 75 cents] 
is an original rendering of the book of Job 
in blank verse from the pen of Rev. H. M. 
Sydenstricker. The translator’s intent has 
been to follow the language of the original 
as closely as possible and, whenever practi- 
cable, to use the words of the common ver- 
sion of the Bible. In our judgment literal- 
ness has been studied somewhat excessively 
the result being a frequent stiffness and 
almost uncouthness of the rendering. Yet 
to the student of the book there is consider- 
able he)pfulness in such a translation. 


or 


STORIES, 


We recently noticed The Flowers of For- 
giveness, a collection of short and striking 
East Iudian stories by Flora A. Steel. The 
same author has written The Potter's Thumb 
{Harper & Bros. $1.50], an elaborate East 
Indian novel of life ameng the British civil 
or military officials and the natives who sur- 
round them. The story is bold in concep- 
tion and skillfully elaborated and is of un- 
usual interest. The native modes of thought 
and conduct seem to be reproduced with 
exceptiona! success, The intricate plot is 
bandled with masterly ingenuity and one 
lives, while reading, in a strange world of 
intrigue. Perhaps the strongest impression 
which the book makes, however, is that of 
the low and selfish levei of the life of the 
English in India as it is here depicted. No- 
body seems to be aware of such a thing as 
religion and even the more noble and gener- 
ous in spirit and life have only petty and 
too often low aims. We are much afraid 
that the strength of this impression which 
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the reader receives is the best of proofs of 
the fidelity and skill of the author. 

One hardly knows whether to consider 
Mr. Howells’s new book, A Traveler from 
Altruria (Harper & Bros, $1.50], as a story 
or a social study. It is the latter in the 
shape of the former. It already is familiar 
to the public through its issue as a maga- 
zine serial. It is an ingenious and effective 
contrast of existing American conditions 
with those of an ideal social and political 
condition, of course greatly to the advan- 
tage of the latter. Whether the imagined 
state of things ever can become actual and 
in the manner assumed may be questionable 
but the narrative does good service at any 
rate in the way of pointing out defects in 
present conditions. Mr. Howells as usual 
blends the humorous, not to add the satir- 
ical, with his graver utterances. The book 
ranks with Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward and volumes of that ilk, but strikes 
us as more deserving than that of serious 
heed, 

The Light of Other Days (J. B. Lippincott 
Co, $1.50), by Mrs, Forrester, does not 
commend itself to either one’s jadgment or 
taste. It is chiefly a realistic and disagree- 
able picture of unwholesome and almost 
indecent doings among upper class English 
people. Almost the only honorable and 
likeable people come to such an unfortu- 
nate end that one is very sorry for them, 
and there is so little that is attractive in 
the book that it is much better let alone. 

There are some superfluous features in the 
plot of Walter Mitchell’s Two Strings to His 
Bow (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1 25], for 
example, the Cincinnati episode, yet the 
motive of the story is novel and ingenious 
and the author has worked it out entertain- 
ingly. The story came out originally in the 
Atlantic. 1t is short but graphic and well 
written ——Miss Helen [I. Gardener's his- 
torical novel, An Unofficial Patriot [Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.25] has considerable 
merit as a study of certain aspects of the 
War of the Rebellion and of some moral 
trials which those who did not believe in 
slavery at the South before the war had to 
encounter. I[t is spirited and impressive. 
But there was no need to quote so much 
profanity and the passage on the next to the 
last page about the cruelty of God is as mis- 
leading philosophically as it is spiritually. 
The book has some very good points and 
some very weak ones. 

The Cong. 8. S. & Pub. Society sends us 
The Twins and Their Texts [75 cents], by 
L. Amelia Wilder, in which two delightful 
little sisters are desciibed with a natural- 
ness an@ suggestiveness which will delight 
all the other little girls. The book will find 
high favor.——The Shepherd's Family [Pres 
byterian Committee of Publication. 60 
cents], has been translated by Mary E. Ire- 
land from the German of Gustav Nieritz. 
It is one of those unpretending but graphic 
and interesting German stories, such as are 
familiar to most of us, and it has a positive 
religious influence. A,parently it has been 
well translated._— Eight uncommonly read- 
able short stories by Prof. H. A. Beers 
make a pleasant book called, from the title 
of the first, A Suburban Pastoral (75 cents] 
which Messrs. Henry Holt & Co have 
brought out very tastefully. The vook is 
just the thing for light summer reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Two recent volumes of poems are W. E 
Baily’s Dramatic Poems [Printed for au- 
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thor, Philadelphia] which consist of four 
renderings of classical subjects in deka- 
syllabic verse. The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Priam, King of Troy, Andromache in Cap- 
tivity and The Daughters of (Edipus are the 
selected topics. Mr. Baily seems to havea 
fairly good conception of the times and 
scenes described but does not attain a high 
poetical level and his verse requires the 
proper names to be mispronounced at times 
and other infelicities occur. The Heav- 
enly Alchymist and Other Poems [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.50], by Susan A. Wood- 
bridge, contains more than eighty short 
poems, inspired by the natural world or by 
friendship, religion, affection, etc. With- 
out ever rising to any phenomenal degree of 
inspiration or versification these poems pos- 
sess a simplicity, a wholesomeness, a spirit- 
ual fervor and a rhythmical evenness which 
afford both pleasure and profit to the 
reader.— Mr. G. H. Stockbridge’s Balder 
the Poet and Other Verses [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00] contains more of the spirit of 
artistic poetry. It includes various kinds 
of verse, appropriately classified, and among 
them are a few poems which possess notice- 
able merit, such as the commemorative 
poem on Columbus, reprinted from the 
New England Magazine. 

Two more most tempting little books 
issued by the Harpers are From the Easy 
Chair [$1.00], Third Series, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis—containing two dozen or more 
of his short, terse, thoughtful, stimulating 
utterances on current topics, of which some 
are of lasting interest—and Literary and 
Social Silhouettes [$1.00], by Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, also made up of a dozen or more 
striking essays. These books are conven- 
iently small yet are clearly printed and are 
bound in odd and pretty green and gilt 
covers.—Here, too, are two more of those 
dainty volumes of the Temple edition of 
Shakespeare which the Macmillans are is- 
suing. This time they have sent Measure 
tor Measure and The Comedy of Errors. 
Each is as handsome and satisfactory other- 
wise as itisin price. Each costs only forty- 
tive cents.——Here also are two more num- 
bers of the Harper’s pretty Black and White 
series, Mr. Howells’s The Mouse-Trap and 
his A Likely Story, each highly amusing 
and costing half a dollar. 

The Navigator's Pocket-Book [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, $2.00], by Capt. Howard 
Patterson, is a capital handy-book for all 
who wish to become familiar with the scien- 
tific and practical art of navigation. It is 
well arranged, clear in definition, and com- 
prehensive. But the price seems a little 
large. Glimpses of the Plant World [Lee 
& Shepaid, 55 cents], by Fanny D. Bergen, 
undertakes to tell children in a plain and 
entertaining manner some of the more en- 
joyable and useful botanical facts such as 
they can appreciate and remember. The 
author has done her work well and her little 
book is illustrated. 








ART ITEMS. 
A bronze copy of the Sunol statue of 
Columbus, which stands in Madrid, has been 
erected in the Central Park, New York City, 
and unveiled to the accompaniment of ad- 
dresses by Vice-President Stevenson, Hon. 
C. M. Depew and others.—The two finest 
private collections of armor in existence are 
said to be the Spitzer collection and that of 
Mr. Riggs of Washington, who is just now liv- 
ing in Paris. ——Mr. Sutton of New York has 
imported a Vandyck portrait which any one 
can have for about $100,000.—The May issue 
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of the Portfolio was devoted to an account of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his artistic and 
literary career. It was illustrated pleasantly. 
——The recent exhibition of the Brooklyn Art 
School is said to have shown an average qual- 
ity of work surpassing that of the New York 
National Academy students.—— A new scheme 
in hanging pictures at exhibitions is to allow 
each painter to pay for the space which he 
fills, the position of each artist being deter- 
mined by lot and each one being allowed to 
hang his pictures within his own space as he 
pleases. Thus each painter’s works form a 
group by themselves. The plan is said to give 
satisfaction. ——The July Magazine of Art in 
its article on recent English exhibitions con- 
tains a remarkable sarcasm. Mr. A. W. Hunt 
is complimented for ‘‘ dealing with Niagara in 
the only way and at the only time that it can 
be paintable—at a distance, in the evening, 
and after a long drought’’! 


—— A recent picture exhibition in White- 
chapel, the worst section of London, was open 
twenty days and was visited by seventy thou- 
sand persons.— By vote of the Corporation, 
eighty-seven in favor and seventy-nine against, 
the Loan Exhibition at the Guildhall in Lon- 
don is to be opened on every other Sunday. 
One of the most successful productions of 
Gilbert, the English sculptor, is his memorial 
statue of John Howard, the famous philan- 
thropist, which was unveiled in Bedford mar- 
ket-place some three months ago. It was 
erected by public subscription and cost about 
ten thousand dollars.——Mr. Biscombe Gard- 
ner is receiving high praise for his efforts to 
uphold the credit of wood-engraving. He has 
just made a fine engraving of Watts’s portrait 
of George Meredith and he is issuing copies 
in the form of artist’s proofs only, at a guinea 
each, each copy being pulled as carefully as if 
it were an etching. Says the Magazine of Art, 
‘the portrait is unique, the edition is limited, 
and the engraving is superb.’’——The French 
undeniably are suspicious and jealous of Brit- 
ish influence and encroachments in Egypt, 
yet itis hardly fair to attribute to this cause 
their opposition to Sir Benjamin Baker’s al- 
leged ‘‘ proposal to raise the Philx Temple for 
the sake of the proposed irrigation works at 
Assouan.” Just how the temple on the island 
of Philz in the Nile can have any connection 
with waterworks at Assouan on the main land 
is not clear. But to meddle with the temple 
for such a purpose would be as barbaric as it 
would be needless. 





NOTES. 
— Good for the London Vanity Fair. It 
states that Rudyard Kipling has made his 
home ‘‘in Vermont, of Central America’’! 





Lowering of the price of the Forum 
from fifty to twenty-five cents a copy is re- 
ported to have iucreased its sales from 16,000 
to 46,000 copies per month. 


The vacancies in the French Academy 
caused by the deaths of Taine and Ducamp 
have been filled by the election of Paul Bour- 
get, the novelist, and Albert Sorel, the his- 
torian. 

—— Dr. Jowett, the late Master of Balliol, 
turns out to have been in the habit of making 
careful notes of the utterances of his friends 
in conversation and it is now stated that a 
volume selected from these records is to be 
printed. 

— The volume by Pierre Delano on the 
Empress Eugeuie is to be translated into Eng- 
lish and if it selis well his other volumes, on 
the Emperor Napoleon III. and the Prince 
Imperial, also will be translated. They are 
gossipy and entertaining books and quite 
popular in France. 

—— The Hartford Times declares that Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was eighty-three, not 
eighty-two, years old on June 13, claiming 
the family Bible as its authority. It says 
that the same authority makes Henry Ward 
Beecher a year older than he was said to be 
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at his death. He was born in 1813 and Mrs. 
Stowe in 1811. 


— A serious crisis has arisen in French 
journalism. Itis due to uncertainty whether 
the editor-in-chief or the sporting editor ought 
to accept the challenge of an offended owner 
of race-horses. It is to be hoped that this 
vital point will be settled promptly and 
finally! It is reassuring to remember that, 
as all concerned are Frenchmer, probably no- 
body will be hurt. 

— A volume of over a hundred thousand 
words and having forty illustrations recently 
was put into the printer’s hands in Chicago 
on a Thursday morning having been wholly 
written and illustrated since the previous 
Monday morning. The Coxey movement was 
the subject and the author, or editor, was Mr. 
Stanley Waterloo who had carte blanche as to 
expense and accomplished the task by the aid 
of expert specialists, stenographers, etc. 


—— Now there is inquiry who is the young- 
est among editors. Lady Clementina Hay, 
daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale, edits 
a magazine called City Sparrows. But Lady 
Marjorie Gordon, daughter of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, is an editor too and is only thir- 
teen, and Master Edmund H. Royce, of St. 
Albans, Vt., who is only eleven, is proprie- 
tor, editor and printer of thé Star, a regular 
mouthly paper which is already a year old. 
Next! 


BUOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Joseph Knight Co. Boston. 
ROMANCE SWITZERLAND. By W. D. McCrackan, 
pp. 270. 75 cents. 
TEUTONIC SWITZERLAND. By W. D. McCrackan. 
pp. 315. 75 cents. 
BREAK 0’ DAY TALES. By F. W. Rollins. pp. 204. 
75 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
A “hee MAGDALENE. By Virna Woods. pp. 
346. $1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. By A. E. Frye. pp. 127. 
75 cents. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 

BETWEEN Two Forces. By Flora Helm. pp. 238. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
CARLOTTA’S INTENDED AND OTHER TALES. By Ruth 

McEnery Stuart. pp. 277. $1.50. 
oo By Frances M. Peard. pp. 315. 
$1.25. 
OuR HOME Pets. By Olive Thorne Miller. pp. 273. 
31.25 


FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. By W. D. Howells. pp. 46. 
50 cents. 

THREE WEEKS IN POLITICS. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. pp. 82. 50 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

PROSE FANCIES. By Richard Le Gallienne. pp. 204. 
$1.00. 

ON AND OFF THE SADDLE. By Lispenard Rutgers. 
pp. 201. $1.00, 

THE HON. STANBURY AND OTHERS. By Two. pp. 
191. 50 cents. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

OUR WONDERFUL BupiEs. By J. C. Hutchinson, 
M.D. [wo vols. pp. 127 and 222. 30 cents anu 
50 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Paul Sabatier. 
pp. 448. $2.50. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON. By Gen. B. T. Johnson. 
pp. 338. $1.00. 

Edwin W. Dayton. 641 Madison Ave., New York. 

SCARABS. By Isaac Myer, LL.B. pp.177. $1.75. 

E. Darrow & Co. Rochester, N.Y. 

THE FAMILY POCKET HOMGOPATHIST. By D. A. 
Baldwin, M.D. pp. 148. 50 cents. 

American Baptist Publication Society. Phila- 
delphia. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By Prof. 
T. H. Pattison. pp. 281. $1.25. 

American Society for the Extension of University 

Teaching. Philadelphia. 

HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. Edited by 
G. F. James. pp. 421. 

PAPER COVERS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By John Fiske. 

First five chapters. pp. 84. 30 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

A DAUGHTER OF Music. By G. Colmore. pp. 371. 
50 cents. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE QUESTION. By J. H. Ry- 
lance, D.D. pp. 40. 10 cents. 

John Ellis, M.D. New York. 

ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY AND SKEPTICISM AND DI- 
VINE REVELATION. By John Ellis, M.D. pp. 260. 
20 cents. 

Presbyterian Board of Aid for Colleges and Acade- 

mies. Chicago. 

CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR EDUCATION. By Rev. 
W. B. Williams. pp. 82. 10 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

June. BIBLICAL WORLD.—LEND A HAND. 

July. POPULAR SCIENCE.—SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NICHO- 
LAS.—HARPER'S.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—PALL MALL. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The Lowell City Mission, though but a week 
old, has already reaped a harvest. 

The Congregational Cadets are attracting 
much attention among the boys in a New 
York church. 

A new and doubtless very agreeable re- 
sponsibility has been placed on a company of 
the Boys’ Brigade in Connecticut. 

To ambitious women who desire a change 
in methods for aiding their churches finan- 
cially a good suggestion comes from Min- 
nesota. 

Patriotic services were held quite generally 
in the churches last Sunday. We regret that 
detailed accounts of them cannot be given. 

The delights of a week of camping by a 
Boys’ Brigade with its pastor can probably be 
better imagined than realized, unless the ex- 
perience has been tried. 

The large enrollment of one department in 
the Sunday school of an Ohio church may be 
accounted for partly by the strong hold which 
is secured on the parents in the way described 
below. ‘ 

We are glad to note the strong influence 
exerted in several instances on the miners by 
the churches in the West during the present 
labor troubles. In Indiana a good example of 
resolute adherence to Christian principle is 
furnished. 


ANOTHER WORKING MAN’S CHURCH. 

The handsome and commodious new edifice 
of the Lagonda Avenue Church in Spring- 
field, O., was dedicated to religious and edu- 
cational work June 24. It is thought to be 
the only institutional church in a city of only 
38,000 people in this country. A large congre- 
gation filled the house. The services were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Ralph Albert- 
son, and addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. 
S. P. Dunlap and H. H. Russell. During the 
recent financial depression the heroic pastor 
and his loyal people—nearly all of them actual 
working men and women—have overcome 
many serious and apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, and are now able to dedicate their 
house and its equipment free from debt. 

The work on the building was begun in 
October, 1892, and completed in a little over a 
year. Besides the auditorium and Sunday 
school rvoms there are educational depart- 
ments, a gymnasium, bathrooms, etc. The 
cost of the edifice and the parsonage is $10,000, 
which was secured by the sale of the old 
property and by subscription and donation. 
Generous help was given by the C.C. B.S. 
and by a group of Ohio churches. 

Over 100 young persons attend the educa- 
tional classes. The branches taught include 
geometry, drawimg, vocal and instrumental 
music, mathematics, English and other sub- 
jects. Physical training is also made part of 
the work. There is, besides, a Young Men’s 
Sociological Club and a Young Women’s Cook- 
ing Club. A steady increase is noted in the 
membership of the classes and, consequently, 
in that of the church and Sunday school. The 
rooms are open throughout the week, night 
and day, all the year round. The church and 
parsonage, which stand on the same lot, are 
within sight of twelve large factories, and 
already their touch has been felt by many of 
the 2,000 workmen. Employers and laborers 
join in testimony to its uplifting moral and 
intellectual infinence. Oi MeN. 


THE CHAPMAN MEETINGS IN LA 
CROSSE, WIS. 

Rev. J. W. Chapman, D. D, aud bis associ- 
ates, Messrs. J. H. Elliott, P. P. Bilhorn and 
Mr. Beelts, have just closed a series of union 
meetings. Their presence has been an inspira- 
tion to individuals, a blessing to the churches 
and aspiritual influence upon the community. 
Mr. Elliott, preceding Dr. Chapman a week, 
gave practical talks upon the Bible and how 
to use it ard organized the Christian forces for 
personal work. 
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Dr. Chapman is an evangelist for the times. 
He left the pastorate of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, for this work two years 
ago. He magnifies the place of the church 
and his aim is to help Christians to work. 
He presents the gospel with great sympathy 
and tenderness and his earnest spirit is an ap- 
peal as powerful as his words. As a chorus 
leader and gospel singer Mr. Bilhorn has few 
equals. With great sweetness and strength 
of voice he makes his songs testimonies to 
Christ. 

Two series of meetings were carried on at 
the same time in the city, and from 3,000 to 
6,000 people, beside the choir of 300, were in 
daily attendance. The numbers added to the 
churches cannot be stated as yet. More than 
1,200 persons signed cards. The indirect re- 
sults are already apparent. Never before has 
there been so stirring a religious movement in 
the city. H. F. 





A FOOTHOLD IN NEVADA. 

The only Cohgregational church in Nevada 
is in Reno—a county seat and important cen- 
ter on the overland railroad 240 miles east of 
San Francisco. The town has a population 
of 5,000 and is the terminus of two railroads, 
both tapping rich counties in California. Here, 
also, in connection with the State University, 
is a United States agricultural experimental 
station, which draws together about 200 stu- 
dents yearly. 

The ehurch has been prospered under the 
seven years’ pastorate of Rev. Thomas Magill, 
and is now gladdened by the erection of its 
new house of worship, the finest and most ex- 
pensive of the four Protestant buildings in 
Reno. The edifice is built of brick and cost 
$12,500. The main auditorium has a seating 
capacity of 500. At present the church mem- 
bership numbers seventy. There is a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and a Sunday school 
enrolling 100 scholars. 

With this ample equipment for what prom- 
ises to be an ever growing work, the people are 
grateful to the Church Building Society, from 
which they received a gift of $1,000 and a loan 
of $1,500. Learning thus from time to time of 
the investments of this important agency in 
Congregational work, it is hoped that encour- 
agement will be given to the society in help- 
ing the weaker churches to erect suitable 
buildings in localities where such possibilities 
would not be realized were it not for its as- 
sistance. H. H. W. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—The South Berkshire churches held the 
last conference in Curtisville. The reports showed 
that, with the decreasing population in the county, 
the membership of the churches has steadily de- 
creased for the past five years,and is about the same 
now that it was twenty yearsago, The present con- 
dition of many of the smal! churches is discourag- 
ing, some of them having Jost one-half or two-thirds 
of their memversbip in half a dozen years. The be- 
nevolences, however, have increased. The Sunday 
School was the chief topic. The sentiment of the 
majority strongly favored the International Lesson 
Series. 

MeE.—Washington Conference met recently in 
Dennysville. The topics were New Methods of 
Church Work, Church Difficulties and How RKe- 
moved, Sunday School Problems, Infant Baptism 
and The Meaning and Proper Use of the Rite of 
Baptism. Sermons were preached by Kev. Messrs. 
W. Williams and E. 8. Ireland. The new church at 
Red Beach was welcomed to the conference. 

N. H.—The Derry Association held its annual 
meeting in Goffstown. The topics were: Church 
Unity—Its Basis and Prospects, Old and New Theol- 
ogy, The Christ of Today. An interesting address 
was delivered by Mr. R. A. Woods of the Andover 
House, Boston, on Religion and Social Democracy. 





CONGREGATIONAL CLUSS. 
CT.—At the annual June meeting of the New 
Haven Club, Hon. Wallace Bruce of New York gave 
an address on the Literature of the Hudson. 
Wwn.—The Puget Sound Club beld its quarterly 
meeting in the First (hurch, Tacoma, June 20. 
Dean Richmond Babbitt, D.D., of lrinity Episco- 
pal Church, gave an address on The Cause and Cure 
of the Soeial and [ndustrial Revolution of 1894. Dr. 
H. O. Marcy of Boston also addressed the club. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

RoxBuRY.—The South Evangelical Church, after 
several months of discussion, has finally decided to 
use individual cups at communion, and the new 
custom was introduced last Sunday. During the 
distribution of the bread, no one partook of it until 
all had been served, and until the pastor had re- 
peated a passage of Scripture. In the same manner 
the wine was taken in small glasses passed on silver 
trays. The cups were collected after communion 
from the book-racks on the pews. 

Probably the youngest minister to receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity this year is Rev. A. A+ 
Berle, the popular pastor of the Brighton church, 
and Yankton College gave it. Dr. Berle was fora 
time a student at Drury, and graduated at the theo- 
logical department of Oberlin in 1887. 

Massachusetts. 

LynNn.—A council called by the Swedish Evangel- 
ical Church recognized it as a Congregational 
church and received it into fellowship June 28. 
Rev. E. C. Ewing preached the sermon and brief 
congratulatory addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. 
Joshua Coit and DeWitt 8. Clark and by brethren 
from the Scandinavian churches in Boston and 
Worcester. The church, of more than sixty mem- 
bers, is prospering under the pastorate of Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, who preaches in Salem, also. It has a 
commodious house of worship, built after much 
self-denial. 

MARKBLEHEAD.—Union meetings for the summer 
were begun in the chapel at the Neck, July 1. Rev. 
C. H. Daniels, D.D., led the services and a large 
congregation was present. 

LOWELL.—Six apparently hopeful conversions 
have justified the work of the first week of the 
gospel mission. The daily meetings have been at- 
tended by an increasing number, many of whom 
have no church affiliations. Greeks and Armenians, 
as wellas many Roman Catholics, are attracted by 
the spirited singing, each pastor bringing his own 
singers to the meeting which he leads. The workers 
in this mission are not only those accustomed to 
work together in church union, but include the 
Salvation Army workers and others. 

The Congregational News, which five of the pas 
tors bave published for the past year and a half 
has suspended publication until the revival of busi 


ness, 
Vermont. 


WINpDsoR.—Rev. 8. S. Martyn closed a successful 
seven years’ pastorate June 24. ‘Whe church unani- 
mously adopted a testimonial to him, in which it 
commends his faithful services. During this time 
105 new members, sixty-seven on confession, have 
been received, the Sunday school and C. E. Society 
have flourished, the church edifice has been painted 
and repaired and the bills of the church paid. 

Connecticut. 

BRIDGEPORT.—A council was called, June 28, to 
organize the King’s Highway Church at Mill Green. 
The fifty members of the new organization came 
largely from the Park Street and First Churches. 
The sermon was by Dr.J.G. Davenport. The chapel 
building, which was destroyed by fire in the winter, 
has been replaced, with many improvements. The 
religious services have been conducted since last 
October by Mr. A. P. Davis of Yale Divinity School. 

NEW HAVEN.—The Boys’ Brigade, consisting of 
about twenty companies, have charge of the public 
demonstrations on the Fourth of July. They have 
invited several other civic and military societies to 
join in the parade. Patriotic services were held in 
many churches July 1.——Most of the churches have 
suspended the evening services until fall, but nearly 
all of them will maintain the other services. 

FAIRFIELD.—Revy. F. 8. Child’s church has just 
opened its fresh air home for city children for the 
third season. Tbe committee for the home has 
become incorporated and the people take great in- 
terest in supporting it. Twenty children at a time 
are taken from New York for an outing of two 
weeks. Ten or twelve sets are thus accommodated 
in a season. The result, measured in pounds, is 
surprising, to say nothing of the moral and spir- 
itual effect. 

The church in Haddam Neck bas recently voted to 
extend the right of suffrage to its minor members. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
mew York. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—At the annual meeting of the 
eburch, Rev. W. E. Park, pastor, June 29, reports 
showed a gain of sixty new members, fifty on con- 
fession. About $20,000 have been subscribed for the 
new edifice, and $1,537 for benevolences, of which 
the women raised $450. A corps of Congregational 
Cadets, the first in the country, has been formed. 
Its present membership is twenty and it meets for 
drill once a week. 
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Pennsylvania. 
Deacon John Kdmands, clerk of 
as for many sears gathered 


PHILADELPHIA, 
the Central Church, | 
much interesting matter pertaining to the history 
and work of the church, From tbis material an in- 
teresting scrap-book has been made, which covers 
twenty-two years previous to 1886. Another book is 
being prepared which will make the history as com- 
plete as possible. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

KENT.—The church observed its seventy fifth an- 
niversary, June17,18. The pastor, Rey. M. P. Jones, 
preached the sermon, Subjects of addresses and 
papers were: Congregationalism in Ohio, The Re- 
vivals of the Past, The Development of the Temper- 
ance Sentiment in the Church, The Music of the 
Church—Past and Present, History of the Church 
and The Church and the Anti-slavery Movement. 

CLEVELAND.—Congregationalism sbares in the 
growth of the city and has just added two churches 
by annexation. Lakewood Church, by moving across 
the street, comes within the new city limits on the 
west, and last week the Brooklyn Village church, 
which was organized in 1819 and is one of the oldest 
churches in Cuyahoga County, became the Brook- 
lyn Chureh of Cleveland, The installation of Rev. 
J. W. Hargrave as pastor was made the occasion of 
a cordial welcoming of the church into the fellow- 
ship of the city churches. The church 1s prospering 
under the present pastorate and is enlarging its 
work to meet its increasing Rte ea 

Plymouth Charch rejoices that Rev. L. L. Taylor 
accepts its calland is to begin work in pect fe 
He is a younger brother of Prof. Graham Taylor, 
and his previous pastorates have been in Dutch Re- 
formed churches in New York City and Port Jervis, 
N. Y., and the First Presbyterian Church of Colo- 
rado Springs. 

The superintendent and teachers of the junior 
department of Pilgrim Church Sunday school re- 
cently gave an afternoon reception to the mothers 
of the scholars. This department had an enrollment 
last year of 397, and until the new church is finished 
it is obliged to hold its sessions in the main audi- 
ence-room., 

Rey. J. H. Hull, pastor of Grace Church, recently 
took his Boys’ Brigade to his summer cottage at 
Bonnybank for a week of camping. 

Illinois. 

CALEDONIA.—A series of successful union meet- 
ings has been held by Rey. J. D. McCord for two 
weeks. The Presbyterians joined in the services, 
and, after conference, a vote was taken to organize 
a Congregational church. Forty-two persons are 
enrolled for membership. 

Indiana, 

HosMER.—The church has just completed a front 
addition to its building. It includes various rooms 
for church use and a tower fifty feet in hight, which 
adds much to the appearance of the building. The 
male members of the congregation are Jargely em- 
ploved in the Little mines. During the recent 
strike they persistently refused to join the malcon- 
tents or quit work,and the proprietor furnished 
them arms for protection. They were finally driven 
from work by an invasion of 300 armed strikers 
from another county. Rev. Thomas Smith, the 
missionary, is exercising a wide influence among 
the miners and the people of the district. 

CANNELBURG.—The work has been under the 
charge of Rev. Rocliffe Mackintosh, but the situa- 
tion has been such that services were entirely sus- 
pended. Governor Matthews massed several com- 
panies of the State militia there. The town has a 


large Catholic elemeut, and the work has been diffi- 
eult. 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Rev. F. E. Dewhurst and family 


were the victims of a runaway accident June 18. 
They were all thrown out, but fortunately they ex- 
perienced only slight injuries. 

ANDERSON.—Matters are progressing favorably 
with the new church under the leadership of Rev. 
A. H. Ball, D.D. Active measures in securing sub- 
scriptions for the much needed building have been 
in progress until at last the committee is able to go 
forward. Contracts have been Jet for the founda- 
tion, and there will probably be no further delay. 
The chureh continues to receive occasional acces- 
sions of worthy and influential people. 

THE WEST. 
town. 

STILLWATER.—A church of sixteen members, all 
but four uniting on confession, was organized June 
22. This chureh and those at Orchard and Niles 
are under the care of Rev. Palmer Litts, whose 
parish extends over more than twenty miles. At 
the services of recognition, which were held in a 
grove, Secretary T. O. Douglass preached the ser- 
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mon. The comfortable parsonage being built for 
Mr. Litts at Orchard will be completed very soon- 
The large field is in a flourishing condition. 

HAWARDEN.—At the close of a series of special 
meetings seventy-two persons united with Rev. 
W. J. Luckow’s church, nearly all on confession. 
At the union meetings, held in a teat and conducted 
by Evangelist Hartsough, about 400 cards were 
signed, 

SARGENT’S BLuFF.—The church has started a Sun- 
day school at South Morning Side, and the pastor, 
Rey. John Gray, holds services there each alternate 
Sunday. 

The General Association, at its last meeting, 
adopted resolutions recommending to all non-semi- 
nary licentiates a course comprehending a study of 
the Bible, systematic theology, pastoral theology, 
church bistory and Congregational literature. 

Minnesota 

AITKIN.—The work is going forward hopefully 
under the lead of Rev. G. R. Searles and gives prom- 
ise of permanent growth. In appreciation of his 
services a social and the net receipts of $70 were 
recently given him. The ladies’ guild has done 
much for the success of the church. 

ST. CHARLES.—The publisher of the St. Charles 
Union, Mr. J. E. Whiton, recently gave his paper 
for one issue entirely in charge of the women of the 
church. They were to do all the work and receive 
one-half of the profits. A double-sized issue was 
published with great success, and about $40 
was realized.—The Congregational and Methodist 
churches unite in services at the Opera House for 
July and August. 

TyYLER.—Mr. A. Solberg is laboring for a few 
weeks among the Danish people. The American 
ebureh is nearly extinct on account of the coming 
of Danes, who take the place of Americans. 


Kansas. 

SYCAMORE.— Mrs. S. V. White of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., made a pleasing address 
at this church June 24. The congregation responded 
by raising enough to repaint the church building. 
The liberal aid of the Women's Missionary Society 
of Plymouth Church, added to Mrs. White’s gifts, 
bas enabled this church to have a pastor during 
the past year. The work is an important one, since 
no other religious services are held in the locality. 

Mr. Unron.—Rey. James Wilde, the pastor here 
and in Louisville, has recently held special meet- 
ings, resulting in largely increased interest and 
several additions to the church. 

The executive commitiee of the Kansas H. M.S 
and superintendent of missions have sent requests 
to the churches for specific amounts to cover the 
minimum sum required from the State for the 
Cc. H. M.S. 

Superintendent Broad and Evangelist Veazie are 
holding conferences with some of the missionary 
churches in the eastern part of the State to promote 
right views of missionary living and giving and to 
inspire the churches to efforts for self-support. 
Some of the themes treated are The Individual and 
Missions, The Church and Missions, The True Prin- 
ciples of Giving, The Present Home Missionary Exi- 
gency, Our Opportunity in Kansas and America. 

Nebraska. 

CRAWFORD.—Rey. John Jefferies, pastor of the 
church, was urged by both parties at the late school 
election to allow his name to be used for the school 
board. He was elected practically without opposi- 
tion. 

OMAHA.—The Saratoga Church is making vigor- 
ous efforts to move its building so that it will face 
the principal street. and to make an addition to it 
so as to increase its seating capacity. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

East OAKLAND.—At the sérvice on June 17 the 
Pilgrim Church, Dr. Mablon Willetts, pastor, was 
presented, by three children of the late Mrs. L. R. 
M. Hawley, with a beautiful Parian marble baptis- 
mai font. Che dedicatory prayer was offered by 
the pastor. : 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

There wil! be no convention post office at Cleve- 
land, but mail for delegates should be addressed to 
the State headquarters. 

A religious census of Kansas City has been taken 
by the Endeavorers there. One result on the follow- 
ing Sunday was an increase of one thousand in the 
attendance recorded for only a part of the churches 
and Sunday schools, 

The New Orleans Union arranged a Christian citi- 
zenship meeting for the evening of July 4, with ad- 
dresses on Why We Should Celebrate Our National 
Holidays, Religion and Patriotism, Christian Citi- 
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zenship, Ballot Reform, and Echoes from the Lib- 
erty Bell. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians have established a 
Christian Endeavor Bureau, by means of which they 
call the attention of their societies to matters relat 
ing tu the work of the denomination and the circu- 
lation of literature, and have also recommended a 
course of reading. On recommendation of this bu- 
reau a committee is also to be appointed annually 
to organize the societies of the denomination aloug 
the lines of the synods and presbyteries. 

During the Cleveland Convention the Christian 
Endeavor Missionary Institute will have headquar- 
ters at the High School building, where the denomi- 
national missionary boards will have representatives 
to give advice as to extending missionary work 
among the societies of their respective denomina- 
tions. Arrangements for the missionary extension 
course can be made there. One room in the build- 
ing wilt be set apart for the student volunteer 
movement and others will also be devoted to special 
departments of missionary work. 

The convention Congregational rally will meet in 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, Thursday at- 
ternoon, July 12. Rev. James L. Hill, D.D., Salein, 
Mass.; Rev. C. A. Dickinson, D. D., Boston; Rev. R. 
W. Brokaw, Springfield, Mass.; Trustees of the U.s 
C. E., Mr. William Shaw, treasurer of the U.S.C. E., 
Rey. Smith Baker, D. D., East Boston; Rev. H. W. 
Pope, New Haven; Rev. Charles S. Mills, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Cleveland; Rev. Daniel W. Shaw, 
pastor of colored Congregational church, Cleve- 
land; Rev. O. C. Clark, Missoula, Mont.; Rev. Clar- 
ence Baker, president Connecticut C. E. Union; 
Rev. L. M. Ford, Albuquerque, N.M.; Rev. William 
Horace Day, Chicago; Mr. E. B. Clark, Denver; 
Prof. Graham Taylor of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Rev. A. N. Hitchcock of the A. B. C. 
F. M.; Mr. William H. Strong, Detroit; and Dr. 
Ryder of the A. M. A.; Miss Wingate of the W. B. 
M. 1.; Mr. E. C. Osgood, president Vermont (. E. 
Union; Miss Frances B. Patterson, Chicago, secre- 
tary C. E. missionary institute, and others, will 
speak. The new movement in missions, as the 
Christian Endeavor missionary institute and exten- 
sion course, will receive attention. The denomina- 
tional press will be represented and some of the 
seminaries will have representatives present. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ANDERSON, Charles, Naponee, Neb., tu the 
and to the principalship of the academy, 
Wyo. Accepts. 

CARTL EDGE, tieury Yale Seminary, accepts call to 
Killingworth, ¢ 
ELLIS, Jacob F., 

Accepts. 
EWELL, Edwin, + ‘aged Ill, 
begin work July 
af ty eg Setngh L., Andover Seminary, to Worces- 


pastorate 
ig Horn, 


te permanent pastorate, Neligh, Neb. 


accepts call to Clarion, to 


Acce pts. 

FORBUSH. Wiuiam B., Riverside, R. I., to the pastor- 
ate and to a professorship of Lake Charles Coliege, 
Louisiana. ty 

FRANCiS, David ‘Cleburne, Tex., to Tucson, Ariz. 
Accepts. 

GALE, Edmund, accepts call to permanent pastorate, 
Medford, Minn. 

HUNT, Henry W., Orange, Ct., to continue his charge 
of the chapel in Woodmont another year. Accepts. 

JONES, Hugh W., Oberlin Seminary, to Doon, lo. Aec- 
cepts. 

KIDDER, James, accepts call to Hetland, S. D. 

M ERC ER, Henry W., Voon, lo., to Magnolia. 

NEWELL, Arthur F., to permanent pastorate of Vine 
St. Ch., Lincoln, Neb. 

NOY = Edward M., Duluth, Minn., to Newton Center, 


Ma 

PHIL L SIPS, David E, Ixonia and Delafield, Wis., tc 
Welsh Ch., Dawn, Mo. Accepts. 

SUMNER, Frederick A., Hartford rea’ to Glen- 
wood, Minn. Accepts, to begin work July 15, 

TAYLOR, John R., late of South China, to supply Beth- 


any Ch., Chicago, fll, for three months with ‘a view 
to settlement. 
TAYLOR, Livingstone L., Colorado Springs, Col, 


cepts call to Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O., to Nagin 
work in September. 
TOLLIVER, John W., accepts call to St. John’s Ch. 
Sprivgfield, Mass, 
Ordinations and Installations. 


BERGMANS, Jacob C., 0. Perry Center, N. Y., June 26. 


Sermon, Rev. F. S. Fitch, D.D.; ~ parts, Kev. 
Messrs, ©. C, Johnson, Ethan Curtis, w. Hobbs. 
+9 Ov Groveland, Mass. - fon 26. ser- 


. A. Gordon, D.D.; other parts, Rev 
Messrs J. N. Lowell, D. N. Beach, G. H. Reed, George 
Benedict, Prof. J. W. Churchill, 

ETON. James E., i Geneva, Neb., June 21. Ser- 
mon, Key. Wilson Denney; other parts, Rev. Messr-. 
C. H. Huestis, A. A. Cressman, G. J. Battey, W. P. 
Bennett. 

BRIGGS, W. A., 0. Hudsonville, Mich, June 26. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. T. ees other parts, Rev. Drs. Joseph 
Estavrook, D. P. dd. 

CARTER, Robert re Washington, Ct., June 27. Ser- 
mon, Kev. 8. T. Carter; other parts. Rev. Messrs. 
Charles Symington, F. A. Johnson, H. B. Turner, J. L. 
R. Wyckoff. 

COPPING, cs 1. Acton, Mass., Jure 28. Sermon, 
Rev. G. Tewksbury; other parts, Rey. Messrs. F. B. 
Noyes, Ww. R. Buxton, B. F. Leavitt, E. I. Lindh, Merrill 
Blanchard, KB. H, Weston. 

DICKSON, John W., 0. and i 
Sermon, Rey. J. W. Bixler; other 
J. H. Dickson,.S. H. Howe, D. D., J. 
aoe Avery. 

RGRAVE, John W.,, i. Brooklyn Ch., Cleveland, 0., 
ae —. Sermon, Rev. J. W. Waleolin other parts. 
Rev. Messrs. J. G. Fraser, D. D. S. Mills, M. L. 
Kerger, D. D., E. E. Scovill, H. A. x Richards. 

se) ISON, Hiram B., recognized pastor in Hillshoro, 

. June l4 Parts, Rev. Messrs. R. A. Beard, V. N. 
Yergin, George Curtiss, A. H. Tibbetts, Wilham Grit- 





Montville, Ct, June 26 
parts, Rev. Messrs. 
R. Danforth, Jr., 
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MANN, W.E., o. Barron Memorial Ch., Dexter, Me., 
June 13. Ratan, Rey. J. S. Sewa ul, D. D.; other 
ie Rev. Messrs ee = Thayer, A. L. Chase, Charles 
Davison, H. A. Fre 
NASH, Francis G., o. ; Chepachet, R. 1, June 26. 
Resignations. 
BIRMINGHAM, T. M. C., Bloomer, Wis. 
PICKIN, F. M., Comet and Larne Kan. 
RtESs, Luther, Tucson 
Ti ‘USRELL, William f. Benson, Minn, 
WATSON, Charles C, Chestnut St. Ch., Lynn, Mass. 
WHITTLESEY, Charles T., Pendleton, Ore 
WILSON, G. C., State missionary in Western Maine. 
Dismissions. 
THOMSON, A. Eugene, Yankton, 8. D. 
ZELIE, Jobn S., June 22, Plymouth, Ct. 
Churches Orgapized. 
ee, Ct., King’s Highway, June 28. Fifty 
mem 
gf Sov Mass., Swedish, recognized, June 28. Sixty mem- 


SAN "ERANCISCO, Cal., Bethlehem, recognized June 

19. Twenty. five members. 

STILLWATER, lo., June 22. Sixteen members. 
Miscellaneous. 

ARY, E. B, on closing his pastorate in Bangor, Me., 
recelved June 27, * ee kot $1,250 from the chureh. 
BEACH, D. N , of the Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge, 

Mass., will spend hie vacation in England, attending 

the Oxford Summer School, preaching at different 

pieces and pursuing special lines of study. He will 


CHERRINGTON, F. B., D. D., is drawing large audiences 
atthe Westminster Ch Spok ane, Wn. 

DENIO, Prof. F. Dd. b., Ban a 3 Seminary, = com- 
pany with Rev. g Ft R. ack and C. Mc- 
Culley, sailed for Kurope June a They will waned 
the Oxford Summer School. 

HALLOCK, L. H., D. D., Tacoma, Wn., will spend his 
vacation in Maine, and will preach at various places 
on the wa 

KYTE, Joseph, has closed a five years’ pastorate in 
Northfield, Ct. Mauch of the time be has been in poor 
woo He will reside in South Braintree, Mass. 
MUTUCH, W. J., New Haven, Ct., will sail for Antwerp, 
July, 5. He will attend the Oxford Summer School. 

REITZEL, J. R., has not resigned, as reported, but has 
returned to his church ta Owosso, Mich., at fter a four 
months’ Lig to Egypt, Palestine and other countries. 
He receive bg hearty welcome from the congregation 
on rm: retur 

SNEATH, L Ww. Cambridgeport, Mass., and wife, sail 
for England, July 3, for a two months’ ‘trip in Europe 
INN, F. E., Brookline, N.H., was given a recept on 
and a generous gift in money by his parishioners on 
the first anniversary of his pastorate. 


OO 


OALENDAR. 

New England Chautauqua, Framingham, July 
10-24. 

Y. P. S.C. E. National Convention, Cleveland, O., 
July 11-15. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

School of Theology, Oxford, Eng., July 16-28. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 
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A PASTOR DEFENDED. 

Some time ago Rev. N. T. Dyer of Medfield, 
Mass., was defendant in a lawsuit growing 
out of his prosecutior of liquor selling in that 
town. He won his case and was heartily sup- 
ported by the best public sentiment of the 
community. But opposition to him and the 
church of which he is pastor by those favora- 
ble to liquor interests having continued, the 
church, at a full meeting last Sunday evening, 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tious: 

Whereos, A certain element in our commu- 
nity bas expressed hostility to our pastor, 
Rev. N. T. Dyer, and since we believe this 
hostility has been aroused because of his 
earnest efforts in the suppression of wrong- 
doivg in this place, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Med- 
field Second Congregational Church, hereby 
express our undimished cootidence in our pas- 
tor, Rev. N. T. Dyer, as an earnest, conscien- 
tious, faithful minister of Christ, and we also 
pledge him our sympathy and support in the 
existing circumstances. 

Resolved, That in this notion we believe that 
we are standing for righteousness and for the 
welfare cf Christ’s kingdom in this place—the 
only position which a loyal church of Christ 
can occupy. 


DECENNIAL OF ROGERS AOADEMY. 

The tenth anniversary of this promising 
child of our Home Missionary Society in North- 
western Arkansas was celebrated June 10-13 
under gratifying conditions. The past year 
has been marked by a larger enrollment as 
well as more enthusiastic and successful schol- 
arship than ever before. The completion of 
the girls’ dormitory, erected largely through 
the benefactions of friends in Massachusetts, 
has proved an incalculable aid, but its accom- 
modations are already overtaxed. A boys’ 
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dormitory with more classrooms and an ad- 
ditional dining-room is speedily needed, un- 
less eager students are to be turned away for 
lack of room. 

The decennial exercises were a revelation 
of the firm rooting of New England education 
and culture in a region where such an exotic 
is greatly needed and appreciated. The re- 
view of the past inevitably centered about the 
faithful work of Prof. G. W. Scroggs, who has 
been with the school from the beginning, and 
whose high ideals and practical, creative gen- 
ius have been the main factors in its growth. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the curriculum of 
the academy, under his guidance, has been 
for some time practically identical with the 
ideal course of studies for such institutions 
recently proposed by our nation’s leading edu- 
cators. Professor Scroggs was the recipient 
of a beautiful testimonial of esteem from the 
graduates and his fellow-teachers, together 
with mauy appreciative words from the citi- 
zens of Rogers and other friends of the school. 
A class of seven received their diplomas; sev- 
eral of this number will enter Drury College. 
In appreciation of past help from the H. M.S. 
and 1n consideration of its present stringency, 
over $100 was contributed to lessen the next 
year’s appropriation. The financial affairs of 
the institution are in excellent condition, and 
the present faculty will remain, J. L. 8. 





THE BOWDOIN CENTENNIAL. 


Governor Samuel Adams signed the bill in- 
corporating Bowdoin College on June 24, 1794. 
The institution was chartered to educate the 
youth of the District of Maine, ‘‘ so that virtue 
and piety should be promoted.” This tradi- 
tional phrase, virtue and piety, taken in the 
broad sense of manliness and devotion to truth 
and to God, without intent on the part of their 
authors, proved to be a theme common to the 
three principal addresses of the celebration 
that called to Brunswick last week over a 
thousand guests 

President Hyde’s baccalaureate was a clear 
presentation of the truth that the only way to 
be good is to try to make the world better, 
and that the only effective way to make the 
world better is to hold communion with God. 

The literary exercises of the centennial it- 
self included an address by Prof. Egbert C. 
Smyth, ’48, of Andover, an oration by Chief- 
Justice Melville W. Fuller, ’53, and the poem 
by Prof. Arlo Bates, 76. Professor Smyth, 
after defining his office as the leader of the 
alumni in a “‘ holy vigil, like that of Christmas 
Eve, not kept with fasting and humiliation 
but with thankful remembrances, joyful an- 
ticipations and new consecration,” set forth 
eloquently the manifold reasons for devout 
gratitude. Among these he counted the ac- 
knowledgment, from the very beginning, of 
the ethical and spiritual, as well as the intel- 
lectual, intent of the institution, the wisdom 
of the founders in not attempting to prescribe 
the exact manner in which “ virtue and piety ”’ 
should be promoted, the presence during the 
century upon its boards of control, and espe- 
cially among its teachers and students, of a 
large number of men who had “felt the eter- 
nal breath,’’ and the fact that the past, though 
affording no security for the future, could be 
rightly claimed as an earnest of greater bless- 
ings to come. 

The Congregational church was filled to the 
uttermost on Thursday morning when Chief- 
Justice Fuller delivered the centennial ora- 
tion. His theme was the career of the college 
and be treated it with a happy combination 
of animated description, keen analysis of cause 
and effect and bright sallies of wit. A single 
sentence will show that the tone of the address 
was quite in harmony with that of the pre- 
ecding day. ‘‘ No doubt intellectual disci- 
pline and not religious instruction is the 
object of the modern college, but the im- 
portance of religious influence on the life and 
character of the students has never been 
underrated here, and the golden strand still 
runs through the cable that moors tbis college 
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to its anchorage and marks it as one of the 
ships of the King.” 

The poet of the day, Professor Bates, read 
with great impressiveness a long and polished 
poem, of which title and theme may be drawn 
from the line: 

Hold high the ever-blazing torch of truth. 

A shade of gloom, however, ran through the 
exhortation, since the gifted writer seemed to 
hold that 

What today is true, 

Tomorrow will be false, 

And in its place new creeds as frail 

Will live their short day through. 

This touch of sadness was dissipated a few 
moments later by the inspiring sight of a 
thousand alumni standing side by side in the 
huge tent erected on the campus for the cen- 
tennial banquet and singing the old hymn 
heard at every Bowdoin Commencement for 
fourscore years, ‘* Let children bear the mighty 
deeds.” James McKeen, Esq., of New York 
City, a grandson of the first president of the 
college, introduced a long line of after-dinner 
speakers with a grace and appropriateness 
that could hardly be excelled. In respond- 
ing for the college President Hyde modestly 
disclaimed any personal responsibility for the 
present prosperous condition of the institu- 
tion and paid each of bis predecessors apt and 
deserved tributes. A striking incident was 
the greeting given Rey. Dr. Thomas T, Stone 
of the class of 1820, now in his ninety-third 
year, the oldest of the alumni, and the well 
chosen words uttered in response. Hon. James 
W. Bradbury, only a few years his junior and 
the sole survivor of the famous class of 1825, 
spoke with much of his old-time vigor. Gen. 
O. O. Howard, who graduated in 1850, was 
listened to with close attention as he urged 
the need of an increase of the standing army 
to serve as a national police force. President 
Gilman of Johus Hopkins, Prof. C. H. Smith 
of Yale, President Whitman of Brown paid 
to Bowdoin the respects of their respective 
institutions. The remark that received per- 
haps the loudest applause was that uttered 
by the witty chief justice of Maine, himself 
a graduate of Yale but proud to claim Bow- 
doin, to use his phrase, as his mother-in-law. 
In contrasting the large and the small college 
he said, ‘‘ There a boy may go through more 
college, here more college goes through the 
boy.” t. D. K 


—-—--—— — 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UN 


‘ 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Union has just closed its 
sessions at Clifton Springs, New York, after 
a season of great interest and spiritual power. 
One hundred and forty-one missionaries were 
present. Among these the American Board, as 
often before, had the largest representation, 
with thirty-eight workers, while there were 
thirty-four Methodist missionaries, thirty-one 
Presbyterians, fourteen Baptists, and repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant Episcopal, Can- 
ada Methodist, Moravian and other churches, 
as well as eleven independent missionaries. 
As to countries India was most fully repre- 
sented, having thirty-three missionaries, rep- 
resenting six denominations. China, Japan 
and Turkey came next. 

The welcome address on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 13, was given by Henry Foster, 
M.D. After a response by Dr. Gracey, the 
president, an hour or more was occupied by 
the missionaries, who arose in turn as their 
names were called, mentioning briefly their 
fields, years of service, class of work ete., 
thus establishing mutual acquaintance. But 
the keynote to the whole week was struck the 
next day at the devotional session, which was 
occupied with prayer and conference, led by 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, for the presence and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit during the meeting. 
Discussions upon the Greek and Roman 
Catholics and the American Aborigines fol- 
lowed. Among the speakers were Dr. House 
of Bulgaria, who described what could be done 
within the Greek Church for its reformation, 
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the ever eloquent Egerton Young and Rev. 
A. Hartmann, a Moravian. In the evening 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn of India told of the 
great religious movement in Seutheastern 
Asia, where thousands have embraced Chris- 
tianity. The venerable Dr. D. McGilvary, soon 
to return to his work in Cheung-Mai, told of 
work in Laos. Considerable time was taken 
on Friday morning with discussions upon edu- 
cation in its many phases. 

An afternoon was given to woman’s work. 
It was pleasant to hear and see Miss M.S. 
Rice, who went to Persia in 1847 and was for 
some years associated with the sainted Fidelia 
Fisk, then to hear Miss Dean, who in 1868 
went to the assistance of Miss Rice and has 
been laboring in Persia ever since. The audi- 
ence was touched by a few bright, cheery 
words from Miss Crosby, just preparing to re- 
turn to her field in Micronesia. Other Ameri- 
can Board ladies were Mrs. Bond of Macedo- 
nia, Mrs. Pease of Micronesia, Mrs. Hyde of 
Hawaii and, to make the session quite com- 
plete,a Gulick—Mrs. T. L. Gulick of Spain. 
Among the speakers in the evening were Rev. 
T. L. Gulick, formerly of Spain, lately a pas- 
tor in Hawaii, who told of recent events in 
connection with the revolution in Hawaii, 
and Rey. G. A. Ford of Syria. 

On Saturday morning the subject of native 
churches was taken up, and in the afternoon 
there was a special service for the instruction 
and entertainment of children, illustrated by 
mission curiosities. 

One of the finest sessions of the week was 
on Sunday morning, when, in a sort of com- 
posite sermon, five picked men of three differ- 
ent denominations divided the theme, The 
Mission Command, into parts as follows: Exe- 
gesis, Rev. G. A. Ford, Presbyterian, Syria; 
The Need and the Adaptedness of the Com- 
mand, Rey. J. M. Leonard, Presbyterian, 
Japan; The Motive, Rev. W. B. Boggs, Bap- 
tist, India; The Unity, Rev. J. L. Barton, 
American Board, Turkey; The Consumma- 
tion, Rev. J. L. Amerman, D.D., of the Ameri- 
can Reformed Church, Japan. A remarkable 
unity and spiritual power characterized the 
addresses. 

The home session is always a helpful one in 
bringing out suggestions to missionaries at 
home in America or leaders of missionary 
meetings. The farewell meeting was a touch- 
ing one when over forty announced that they 
expect to return to their fields before another 
year and received a parting word from Dr. 
G. W. Wood of Constantinople. At the “ nug- 
get’’ session on Wednesday morning, among 
many testimonies, Dr. A. T. Pierson gave this 
one: “IT have attended as many missionary 
ineetings and spoken at as many probably a 
any man of my age, but I have never been at 
one where the Holy Spirit was so manifest as 
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here. et ; oe: BE. 8. B. 
THE WOMAN'S CONFERENCE AT 
NORTHFIELD. 


The Woman’s Conference at Northfield bas 
finished its second session, the meetings sur- 
passing those of last year in uumbers and in- 
terest. The delegates, 250 in number, came 
from every part of the country, from forty 
educational institutions and from many city 
Y. W.C. A’s. Vassar led the number with 
twenty-two delegates, part of whom were 
members of the glee club and guests of the 
conference. Smith, Mount Holyoke, Welles- 
ley and Bryn Mawr had large delegations. 
The conference was managed by the Interna- 
tional committee of the Y. W. C. A. and Miss 
Eftie Price, its general secretary, was the cen- 
tral force and inspiration of the meetings. 
The other secretaries present were women of 
rich spiritual and practical experience, and 
their interesting accounts and discussions of 
the work inspired many of the college girls 
with thoughts of entering the same profession. 
Miss Price’s two talks on The Secretaryship 
as a Profession and The Responsibility of the 
College Woman were as earnest and impres- 
sive as any of the words spoken. The phrase, 
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“One college girl is equal to a thousand uned- 
ucated women,” was constantly reiterated in 
the words and spirit of the conference, and its 
influence must show in the coming year. The 
speakers were men and women of varied char- 
acter and attainments, but ‘the same spirit ”’ 
possessed all. Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge, 
Dr. Faunce of New York City, Professor 
Moore of Hampden-Sidney, Va., gave ad- 
dresses of high intellectual thought and spirit- 
ua) power. 

The emphasis laid on Bible study as abso- 
lutely necessary for Christian life and work 
was, perhaps, the most helpfal part of the con- 
ference. Professor Moore’s class for inductive 
study was very suggestive, scholarly and 
sensible. Miss Emma Silver’s class for per- 
sonal workers was largely attended. Miss 
Bertha Wright of Ottawa, Can., gave a short 
study one morning on The Elements of 
Strength, from 1 Chron. 12, which illustrated 
in a remarkable way what God’s Spirit can 
reveal in what is ordinarily considered a dry 
Old Testament chapter. Another speaker of 
power and great magnetism was Mrs. Wesley 
Fiske-Smith of New York City. Mrs. Smith 
says some very plain truths, but one gains 
courage from her to take a more definite and 
decided stand for Christ. 

The missionary spirit permeated the meet- 
ings, and some of the best speakers were 
pleaders for that cause. Bishop Thoburn and 
Dr. Root from India and Miss Ben Oliel from 
Jerusalem among them. Miss Ben Oliel in- 
terested every one by her accounts of the 
work which her father, a Hebrew scholar, is 
doing among the rabbi’s in Jerusalem, and by 
her hopeful spirit and overflowing enthusiasm. 

It was true of all the speakers at this con- 
ference that their spirit and personalities 
even more than their words were influential. 
Around the halls and corridors, before and 
after the meetings, they were always ready 
with interest and sympathy. The informal 
meetings and discussions, the little groups on 
piazzas, even the talk at meals will perhaps 
count more in the end than the formal meet- 
ings. The spirit of good fellowship and cor- 
diality was remarkable, and friendships were 
formed on deep bases in those five days. The 
college prayer meetings which were held the 
last night, where the girls told what the con- 
ference had meant to them, showed plainly 
that not emotion but strong, quiet purposes 
were the result—purposes to live more Christ- 
like lives themselves, and to find and develop 
the Christlike in other people. College spirit 
als> ran high, and the realization of all it 
meant to be a college woman was fully en- 
joyed. Of the part that the beautiful country, 
the quiet river and the sunsets play in the 
fuller revelation of God which Northfield 
brings much has been said in accounts of 
other conferences. It was fully appreciated 


at this one. M. B. F. 
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EDUCATION, 


Prof. George Colby Chase of Bates Col- 
lege has been elected president of that insti- 
tution. 

—— The inauguration of Rey. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, D. D., as president of Union College 
made the exercises of Commencement there 
notable this year. 





—— The alumni of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music have given to that worthy 
institution as a memorial of Dr. Eben Tour- 
jee a bronze tablet, which was unveiled 
last week, with appropriate tributes to the 
value of the services rendered by the dead 
master. 

—— Dr. H. T. Fuller continues for the pres- 
ent acting president of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. He is not himself in ill 
health, as was stated last week, since for a 
year he has not been disabled for a single day, 
but on account of his family desires a change 
of location. 

Rev. C. E. Page, for four years the presi- 
dent of Windom Institute, at Montevideo, 
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Minn., has resigned, and his place has been 
filled by Mr. D. Percy Jones of Minneapolis. 
The seminary has had an embarrassing year, 
so far as finances are concerned, but is other- 
wise in a prosperous condition. 

It should not be inferred from the state- 
ment made in our issue of June 21 that Dr. 
H. L. Hubbell bas in any respect abated his 
interest in Lake Charles (La.) College, of 
which he is the able and devoted president. 
He has been busy for some time at the North 
in the interests of the college. 

—— Franklin Academy in Franklin, Neb., 
reports that, amid all the drawbacks of the 
past year, it has not met with any serious 
financial difficulties. A subscription has been 
started to pay off $700 on the boys’ boarding 
hall. Rev. G. W. Mitchell is pushing the 
matter of endowment, several thousand dol- 
lars having already been secured. 

—— Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., is 
growing in numbers and efficiency. There 
were eleven graduates from the college proper 
this year and eighteen from the academy. 
President MeVicar preached the baccalaureate 
sermon and Rey. A. S. Embree addressed the 
religious societies, while the address before 
the literary societies was given by Rev. Rich- 
ard Cordley, D. D. 

—— Iberia Academy, of which Prof. G. By- 
ron Smithis the principal, is in Miller County, 
Mo., twelve miles from a railroad, Since it 
was started four years ago the town has tre- 
bled in population and continues to grow rap- 
idly. The fieldday and Commencement, June 
11, 12, brought many hundred people from ad- 
joining counties. A young man graduating 
this year enters Drury College in the fall. 

-— Roanoke College at Salem, Va., has just 
closed its forty-first year with a successful 
Commencement. Forty-eight students won 
distinction in scholarships, among them a 
young Korean who knew no English fourteen 
months ago and only entered the college last 
January. Prof. W. A. Smith of the chair of 
chemistry and physics is to pursue advanced 
work in his departments at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

— Yankton College is rejoicing in its beau- 
tiful new building, the Ward Hall of Science, 
which will be dedicated at the opening of the 
fall term. It is the gift of Dr. Pearsons of 
Hinsdale, I!!. Mr, E. L. Clarke has already be- 
gun the construction of the Clarke Observatory 
as a memorial of his father. Rev. G. H. Wil- 
son preached the baccalaureate sermon this 
year. The college had but two graduates, 
and the academy six. 





—— The Oberlin Conservatory of Music has 
been remarkably successful during the past 
year and has closed its season’s work with a 
brilliant performance of Saint Saens’s Samson 
and Delilah by the Musical Union—a chorus 
of 200 students under the direction of Profes- 
sor Rice. Among the artists who took leading 
parts were Mary Louise Clary, J. H. McKin- 
ley and Dr. Carl Dufft, all of New York. The 
concert given by the Conservatory graduating 
class also attracted much interest. 

—— Those who purpose attending the School 
of Theology at Oxford this summer will do 
well to plan to enjoy the university extension 
meeting which follows it, July 27 to Aug. 24. 
Prof. James Bryce wil! deliver the inaugural 
address. Such men as Dr. S. R. Gardiner, 
Walter Pater, Sir Frederick Pollock, Dr. Fair- 
bairn and our own Prof. John Fiske will lec- 
ture, and there will be courses of study in 
history, English literature of the seventeenth 
century, the life and duties of the citizen, 
astronomy, geology, science and art of educa- 
tion, ete. 

— One of the oldest and best known of 
the New England academies, that at Thetford, 
Vt., celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
on the 28th. Appropriate literary exercises, 
including reminiscence and prophecy, were a 
part of the celebration, which also included 
a banquet on the common. Hiram Orcutt, 
LL. D., who was principal of the school in its 
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palmiest days, 1843-55, was present and the 
chief figure of the reunion. President Tucker 
of Dartmouth spoke upon the past and future 
relations of the old academy and yet more 
ancient college. 

— The year at Middlebury College has 
been more than usually prosperous. Its finan- 
cial condition has been much improved by the 
legacy of the late Charles J. Starr. A new 
chair of modern languages has been estab- 
lished and provision has been made for an as- 
sistant professorship, increasing the faculty 
from nine to eleven. The graduating class 
numbered fourteen, four of whom were young 
women. One of the chief features of Com- 
mencement week is an oration by an alumnus, 
and this year the speaker was Rev. Henry M. 
Ladd, D. D., of ’72, his theme being The Moral 
Obligations of Culture. 


—— Dr. Dowd, the principal, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon at Temple Grove Semi- 
nary, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. The musical 
recital by the pupils brought out a high order 
of talent and showed skillful training, while 
the “ studies in posing ” which followed werea 
beautiful exhibition of the modern method of 
physical culture. The general subject of the 
essays given at the graduating exercises was 
Developments of the Nineteenth Century. 
There were eight graduates. At a business 
meeting of the alumne a plan for endowing a 
scholarship was discussed and a committee 
appointed. 

— A class of eleven graduated this year 
from the School for Christian Workers at 
Springfield, seven being fitted to assume con- 
trol of Sunday school work and four being 
dedicated to missionary work. Fifty-four stu- 
dents have been in attendance the past year, 
not including seventy special students. The 
expenses have been met, despite the year of 
depression, and a deficit of $1,400 in 1892-93 
extingnished. The curriculum has been modi- 
fied and adjusted to further the best interests 
of the students, and the institution. Espe- 
cially is this so in the department of physical 
education and normal Sunday school class 
work, 


—— Marietta College has just celebrated its 

sixtieth Commencement and the outlook is full 
of encouragement. The baccalaureate sermon 
was by President Simpson and the address be- 
fure the Y. M.C. A. by President G.S. Bur- 
roughs of Wabash College. A unique feature 
of Commencement week was the awarding of 
gold medal prizes to the best all-around man 
in each class and the most womanly woman 
in each class of the Women’s College. The 
attendance of alumni was larger this year 
than ever before. At the annual meeting of 
the trustees it was announced that during the 
sixty years of its existence the trust funds of 
the college have been kept intact. 
Cornell graduated a class of 272 at 
its twenty-sixth annual Commencement last 
week. There were twenty-six Bachelors of 
Arts, twenty-four Bachelors of Philosophy, 
thirteen Bachelors of Letters, thirty-eight 
Bachelors of Science, twenty-five civil engi- 
neers, eighty-one mechanical engineers, in- 
cluding thirty-eight in electrical engineering 
and sixty-five Bachelors of Laws. No less 
than seventy-six advanced degrees were con- 
ferred, sixteen of them being Doctors of Phi- 
losophy—a remarkable record. AJl were 
earned by study and residence at the univer- 
sity, as Cornell is one of the few American in- 
stitutions that does not confer honorary de- 
grees. 





The academy at Chadron, Neb., has 
risen from the ashes to which it was reduced 
in the fall of 1892, and on June 3 the dedica- 
tory services of the new building were held in 
the chapel. The chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, Hon. A. Bartow, and Rev. Messrs. A. A. 
Brown and John Power participated in the 
service. Fourteen students graduated, June 
5: seven from the classical course, one from 
the scientific, one from the normal, and five 
from the business course. The essays were 
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well written and well read, and the universal 
expression was one of pride in the work of the 
academy. The recent effort to remove the 
debt was a success. The gift of $2,500 from an 
Eastern friend had stimulated the local friends 
to raise $3,000 besides the amount pledged 
and paid the year previous toward the new 
building. 

— The baccalaureate sermon at Drury Col- 
lege was preached June 10 by Rev. J. H. 
George,D.D. The graduating class numbered 
four students—all in the classical course. The 
degree of M. A. was given to two graduates 
who had earned it in regular study, and the 
honorary degree of LL. D. to Mr. Melvin L. 
Gray of St. Louis. It was matter for rejoicing 
that in this trying year the total number of 
students bad been equal to that of the preced- 
iug year, the attendance at the college proper 
showing an advance of thirty per cent, Of 
the $130,000 secured by special effort last au- 
tumn, more than one-half has been paid in. 
In spite of the financial depression the col- 
lege has not lost a dollar. The trustees took 
such steps as will keep the expenditures of 
the next year within the income from tuition 
and endowment for the first time in the his- 
tory of the college. 

—— Adelbert College, Cleveland, O., gradu- 
ated this year fourteen young men and the 
Women’s College of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity eight students. President Thwing de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon. The grad- 
uating exercises of the Women’s College were 
made notable by an interesting and inspiring 
address by Miss Jane Addams of the Hull 
House Social Settlement, Chicago, on the Col- 
lege Settlement as a Means of Social Eleva- 
tion. A special feature of Commencement 
was a gathering of veteran soldiers, the sur- 
vivors of those students who in 1862 formed 
Company B, 85th Regiment, Ohio Volunteers, 
ofticered by Prof. C. A. Young, now of Prince- 
ton, and by the late Dr. Carroll Cutler, for six- 
teen years president of the college. Inthe med- 
ical department there were twenty-one grad- 
uates and in the dental department four, 
while in the department of graduate instruc- 
tion, organized less than two years ago, two 
men and two women received the master’s de- 
gree. Stephen F. Weston of Columbia Col- 
lege bas been elected associate professor of 
political and social science and Dr. Charles 
Davidson of Indiana University associate pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and English. 

> 

To be discontented with the divine discon- 
tent, and to be ashamed with the noble shame, 
is the very germ of the first upgrowth of all 
virtue.—Charles Kingsley. 
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OHARAOTER THE TRUE SOUROE OF 
PROGRESS. 


The resources of Britain in coal and iron 
and the numbers of her children are, of 
course, factors, immense factors, in her 
wealth; but the grand factor has been, and 
still is, the character of her people. It was 
their daring and energy which gave them 
first ascendency on the seas and then a 
world-wide empire, the existence of which 
is still the most direct source of her pros- 
perity. It was their habit of industry in as- 
sociation which gave the needed strength 
for that marvelous effort in the manufacture 
of all goods, which alone made victory in 
the commercial campaign a possibility, and 
for which, with all deference to Mr. Grant 
Allen, the position of England does not suit 
her, most of her raw materials and half 
her food having thousands of miles to trav- 
erse before they can be utilized. Position, 
quotha, when for a generation the cotton of 
New Orleans and Surat went back to the 
ports of export in clothes from Britain, with 
which the growers of the cotton could not 
compete. It was the business aptitude of 
the people, not geography, which, when the 
Suez Canal brought Asia to the doors of the 
Mediterranean ports, left the trade of Asia 
stilltoan island perched in latitude fifty-one 
degrees in the North Atlantic. And, finally, 
it was the orderly peace of the island and 
the honesty they cultivated which aided her 
people to heap up the marvelous store of 
capital that enabled them to snatch every 
advantage and embrace every opportunity, 
to turn their whole northern territory into 
a factory, to bind every factory to a port 
and to tind money for each other in every 
enterprise at rates which, compared with 
profit, have often been imperceptible. 

Let the state fail for a year to pay the in- 
terest on the national debt, let the mer- 
chants become untrustworthy in bargains, 
let there be but three months of anarchy in 
London, and British commerce would, for 
all its advantages of position, be a thing of 
the past which could hardly be reclaimed. 
We do not fear eight hours bills, or social- 
istic wage rules, or democratic voting about 
property, because we believe in the national 
character and in that solid substratum of 
sense which has usually kept Englishmen 
straight; but let British industry really re- 
lax even by one-fourth, let the workers be- 
come greedy beyond what trade will bear, 
let any class whatever, even the millionaires, 
feel that the fruits of toil, daring and suc- 
cess cannot be peaceably enjoyed, and the 
consequences will be worse for the prosper- 
ity of the island than if her foundations 
slipped a thousand miles out to sea.—The 
Spectator. 

Ree a eee 

To a selfish man there is no heaven. To 
a self-sacrificing man there is no hell.—Rev. 
Dr. Fairbairn. 
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To the Younger Cooks, 


the beginners in the art of bread and 
cake making, there is no aid so 
great, no assistant so helpful, as the 


Royal Baking Powder. 


It is the perfect leavening agent 
and makes perfect food. Do not 
make a mistake by experimenting 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK, 
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Noti 
otices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA SCOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, iv Yarmouth, N. 8., July 27. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supple 8, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
Ww Bae on, Congress ional House, Boston, Mass. 




















)F MINISTERIAL AID 





MASSACHUSETTS B D 








Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Stanwood, 70! ars Building, 
Boston. Address applic ations to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congre gational | L ib BT Somerset St., Boston. 


THE ¢ Jongregation: nal ¢ nie * of Osceola, Lewis Co, 
N. Y. (a mission church), desirous of making their serv- 
ices more interesting with sinying, are badly in need of 
hymn-books. Any church having old copies of Songs 
for the Sanctuary would confer a favor by correspond- 
ing with William C, Spicer at the above address. 


THE Second Congregational Church of Kast Douglas, 
Mass, will be without a pastur, July 1, and desire to 
H 





candidate. C. A. HUNT, Secretary Supply Committee. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established under the direction of the Massa- 


chusetts General Association, invites correspondence 
with churches seekiog pastors or temporary supplies and 
with ministers desiring settlemect or opportunity to 


= Careful attention will be given to business 
rom without the State. Office at Room 22A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICE, 


Secretary. 
BENEVOLENT SOCLETIES. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 





Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 


tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THI MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Conygrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
Bb. Palmer, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN SOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
: , zational House, No. | Somerset 
S. Ward, Treasurer; Charities E. 
Pure hasing Agent. Office in 
in Chicago, 151 Washing- 





St., Boston. Langdon 
Swett, Publishing and 
New York, 121 Bible House; 
ton St. 

Socl- 





CONGRE q 
-Chureh id 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; HL. 
House, New York; Rev. George A. 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Contributions used only for inissionary work, Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E: Lawrence Barnard, Treas: 
urer, é ongregational House, Boston... 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY Assoc LATION, Bible 
House, New York, Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; ariSAEO office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. A. Building. apy te may 
he sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York C ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A, Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries aud ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 

—_ ndid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual xifts. For fuller iwfor- 


riONAL CHURCH BUIL DING 

Parsonage Building. ¥. dee » 
©. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
Hood, Congregational 


















mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secrets Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST 

/ bequeath to the ** Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
here insert the bequest), to be used for the p erpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886 


SOSTON AMAN'S FRIEND Soc 1ETY, founded 
cember, | cha 237 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; farniebes 1 loan libraries and relixious 
reading to vesse Is, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families, Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers aud monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its e ork are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. iow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., 
GEORGE GOULD, Tre« asurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

ih rational House, Boston. 


De- 








President. 





UNION, established 
‘neral mission 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOO! 
I8a4, orvanizes Sunday schools and does ye 
work, more especially in rural districts Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School t nion, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dotars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No, Koom 85, Boston, 
Post office address, 






AMERICAN SEAMEN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 1883. Object: to 
improve the moral and sovial con Mitton of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 


homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provid es libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes toe Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Lye Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





4 : HAMMOND—In Waltham, June 26, by Rev. 
Davis, Fred Thomas Bearce and Florence Ham- 

ek both of Waltham. 
CHAPMAN—NORTHROP—In Ivoryton, Ct., June 28, by 
Rey. Daniel Merriman, D D., assisted by Rev. i s. 
Griggs, Rev. Edward M. Chapman of Worcester and 


Isabel, daughter of J. E. Northrop. 
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HULL—DEMING—In Rectiown, - 0O., June 27, by Dr. 
James Brand of Oberlin, Rev. J. H. Hull, pastor of 
Grace Church, Cleveland, and Minnie C, Deming of 
Rootstown. 

JAMISON—HYDE-In Galesburg, Ill., June 26, by Rev. 
Araried ae, the bride’s father, assisted by Rev. 
H. A. D. D., Rev. oy? | Winfield Jamison 
of beecatena. 8. D., and Caroline M. Hyde of the State 
University of Colorado. 


Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. 
money should be sent with the notice. ) 


DOUGLAS—In Middletown, Ct. “June 26, Hon. Benja- 
min Douglas, aged 7s yrs., 2 mos. He wasa prominent 
figure in commere ial and political life, having filled 
many positions of honor and trust in his “., and 
State. He wasalso for many years an official in the 
South Congregational Church, serving as its Sunday 
school superintendent and as one of its deacons for 
nearly forty years. 

PRATT—In Princeton, May 28, George E. Pratt, aged 
67 yrs., 4 mos. 
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JupGE RurFus B. Smitnu of the Superior Court 
yesterday morning handed down his decision 1n the 
case of the Walker Paint (ompany against the 
Anchor White Lead Company. The case lasted nine 
weeks and has been an extraordinary one, and the 
decision is of international interest. Judge Smith 
dismisses the petition of the plaintiff. The Walker 
Paint Company sued the Ancbor White Lead Com- 
pany and the Eckstein White Lead Company in 
August, 1891, claiming that the defendants were 
using false analyses of the plaintiff's goods, that the 
plaintiff did not use barytes in its alleged pure ox- 
idized white lead and that the defendents were issu- 
ing circulars containing chemists’ analyses showing 
the goods of the piaintiff to be adulterated with 
barytes. Action was brought for an injunction and 
$50,000 damages. Judge Smith was rather severe 
in his remarks. His decision will attract wide- 
spread attention, in view of the fact that the case 
involves much more than shown on the face of the 
petition. The gist of the court’s decision is ex- 
pressed as follows: 

“The defendants admitted that they had pub- 
lished the analysis complained of, and their princi- 
pal ground of defense was that the statements con- 
tained in the analysis were true, and that the 
plaintiffs, as manufacturers of white lead, under 
their different brands, had, during the years 1889 
and 1890, notwithstanding their statements to the 
contrary, used barytes as an adulterant. The de- 
fendants further claimed that, having had numer- 
ous analyses made of the product of the plaintiff, 
all of which showed the presence of this adulterant, 
they were justified in publishing these analyses for 
the purpose of informing the trade and public gen- 
erally of the fact that the plaintiff’s goods were 
adulterated. Nearly fifty different analyses were 
introduced in evidence on both sides, and in those 
made of goods manufactured prior to August, 1891, 
the presence of barytes as an adulterant was almost 
invariably shown. The plaintiff attempted to es- 
tablish, by the testimony of its officers and three of 
its employés, that no adulterant bad ever been put 
in its goods, but the court finds that the analyses 
show conclusively that such was not the fact. 

“The court finds that the claim of the plaintiff 
that the defendants tampered with or caused to be 
adulterated any of the kegs of the plaintiff’s goods 
is wholly unfounded and unsupported by any evi- 
dence worthy of belief. The Court further finds 
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that the testimony of twoof the plaintiff’s witnesses 
is entitled to no credit whatever. The Court further 
finds that the evidence shows that the plaintiff did 
adulterate its goods in the years 1889-1890, as shown 
by the aralyses made by the different chemists, 
which the defendants caused to be published and cir- 
eulated.” Judge Smith, in concluding his written 
opinion of a very lengthy written document, says: 
‘In conclusion, my finding is that by a clear pre- 
ponderance of the evidence the defendants have 
established, and to my mind beyond all reasonable 
doubt they bave proven, that during the years 1889 
and 1890, when the analyses complained of in the 
petition were made, that the plaintiffs were sending 
out goods as first class which were adulterated with 
barytes; that the analyses complained of in the 
petition are true, and that the petition should be 
dismissed upon that ground. It is therefore un- 
necessary that | should consider the other defenses 
made by the defendants.” The decision, owing to 
the prominence of the parties involved, is of inter- 
tional importance and interest.—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette, May 29. 

WortH KNOWING ABOUT.—Very rarely are the 
finest designs in cabinet work reproduced in inex- 
pensiveform. It hurts the value and, consequently, 
the sale of a beautiful piece of woodwork to Set it 
become familiar. But, in response to an urgent 
demand, Paine’s Furniture Co. offers for sale a lim- 
ited number of a very choice pattern of chimney- 
piece, comprising mantel and overmantel complete, 
ata cost of only $24, executed in whitewood, ready 
to stain or paint. It is an exceptional opportunity 
for our readers. 

IMPAIRED DIGESTION.—The patient is required to 
diet. In building up and maintaining good heaith, 
milk 1s recognized as a valuable factor, but ic is 
important that it be absolutely pure and sterilized. 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream meets 
all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 


It Is Not 
What We Say 


But What 


Hood’s **** Does 


parilla 
That Tells the Story. Its record is 
unequaled in the history of medicine. 
Even when other preparations fail, 


Hood’s 
Cures 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 
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ONLY $24. 


The picture gives no idea of the exquisite 
beauty of this Colonial Mantel. 

The size is impressive; it stands nearly seven 
feet in hight. 
skillfully, 
carving thatis rarely found except upon the most 
expensive productions, 

The mantelboard is supported 
fluted columns, each with carved capital. 
frieze is of unusual depth, and in the center it 
bears an elaborated carved laurel wreath 
festoons. 
similarly executed, 
low relief of the Colonial period. 


The engraver has plied his chisel 


and there is a sharpness in all the 


upon four 
The 


with 
carvings on the overmantel are 
all the work being in the 


The 


The Mantel ‘shelf. is of extra width, with very deep center section for a full mantel 


The 
We 


set. mirror is 


3 feet in width and heavy beveled plate. 
e are taking orders for a few of these Mantels in whitewood at only $24. 


Richly carved moldings 
It is no 


often that we reproduce such an elaborate pattern in inexpensive wood. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR NORTHERN RAIL- 


BOSTON. 


ROAD STATIONS. 
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It has less of cant, of bigotry, of narrowness, 
of malicious judgment, and more of all that 
good men love than I can find elsewhere. 
God is exalting it and trying it as by fire. 
He sits by its side as a refiner of silver. 
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nent this season by the Canadian Pacific route to 


connect with the Queen, leaving Boston July 23. | 


On the return it will visit the Puget Sound coun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


try and then spend a week in the Yellowstone Na- | 
tional Park. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washing- | 
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were called for June 1. 
FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
31 Milk Street, Room 22. 
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An honest and loving heart, with oven & ton Street, Boston, will send a descriptive book to | AN NU I ry BON DS 
tolerable clearness of head, will see in it 
’ P h A : any applicant. Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
more of God’s own image than in anything where. For descriptive matter and further information 


else. Therefore, I cast in my lot with it, HoOvuSsECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. | address B. G. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
DID JACOB LIE AFTER THE NIGHT AT PENIEL? 


In the comments on the Sunday school les- 
son for April 11 Mr. Dunning says of Jacob, 
“ From that night no falsehood, no overreach- 
ing, no dishonorable deeds are recorded of 
him.” But from Gen. 33: 14 we find that the 
very next day after the angel wrestled with 
Jacob he promised Esau that he would “lead 
on softly until [come unto my lord unto Seir.”’ 
Esau was no sooner out of sight than Jacob 
wheeled off to the right, crossed over Jordan 
and located in Shechem, There was a prom- 
ise which was not kept, nor did Jacobintend 
to keep it when he made it, else he would not 
have objected to Esau leaving a squad of his 
soldiers with him as he wanted to do. How, 
then, can Mr. Dunning say ‘no falsehood ”’ is 
recorded against Jacob after his night at the 
fords? One night with the angel was not 
sufficient to cure him of the confirmed habit 
of lying, nor will one night spent alone with 
God cure any man of a similar habit. It re- 
quires time. I. J. G. 


DENOMINATIONAL CLANNISHNESS. 


A correspondent is moved by a recent edi- 
torial in the Congregationalist on Denomina- 
tional Selfishness to substitute the word 
‘‘clannishness.” This he defines in the Scotch 
sense of family love and loyalty, and believes 
that it ought to be cultivated among Congre- 


gationalists to a much greater extent. He 
says: 
In our denomination this element is less 


prevalent than in any of the others. Tbis has 
proved a weakness and a loss. The love of 
independency has led to isolation. The motto, 
‘Every church for itself,’ has led to disas- 
trous results. Had the spirit of a loyal and 
loving brotherhood always pervaded the ac- 
tivities of our organizations there would not 
rewain so much to be regretted. What but 
this mutual sympathy and practical interest 
can justify the existence of our unions, associ- 
ations and conferences? No church liveth to 
itself alone or dieth to itself alone. The 
church that ceases to interest itself in sister 
churches is nigh to perishing. Clannishness, 
like charity, begins at home, but, like charity, 
it ought not to stay there. If ever it gets to 
be realized that ‘One is our Master, even 
Christ,”’ brotherly love will begin, and when it 
is realized that ‘‘all we are brethren ”’ broth- 
erly love will continue. Some conferences 
are endeavoring, by the interchange of church 
courtesies and civilities, to fulfill this law of 
Christ. What inspiration is given to weak 
churches and struggling causes by the assur- 
ance of practical sympathy and moral support 
cannot be put into words. This interchange 
of sentiment, this intermixing of interests, 
this diffusion of sanctified clannishness, if 
judiciously prosecuted, cannot fail to intro- 
duce a new and a better order of things, 
such an order as will bring to our churches 
richer blessings aud to Christ greater glory. 
To all is given to work for the federation of 
denominations; to us is given to make actual 
the federation of Congregationalism. 
D. 





MCC. 
A CONSERVATIVE CONVERTED. 

Three years ago I attended the Congrega- 
tional Church at North Conway, N. H., one 
Sunday, which was then using Songs of Praise 
for Christian Worship, with responsive read- 
ings. Years before I had attended occasion. 
ally an Episcopalian church, but did not 
greatly enjoy the service; it seemed to be very 
much mixed up between pastor and people, 
and I thought I should never want anything 
at all like it in our Congregational churches. 
But at North Conway, with a congregation of 
300, a large portion comparative strangers, and 
nearly all taking part in the responsive read- 
ings, | was so impressed with the fitness of 
the whole service to the needs of all true wor- 
shipers that I decided to attempt to introduce 
it into our church, 

We had been using one of the old hymn- 
books for twenty or more years. I secured a 
copy of the hymn-book above named, showed 
it to our pastor and to others versed in music. 
The matter was brought before the church 
and it was unanimously voted to adopt the 


book. Since then we have had far better 
singing by the congregation in connection 


with the quartet music, and the whole service 
is entered into with heartiness by a large 
majority of the congregation. Of course, 
there are those who do not read during the 
responsive reading, nor repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer; neither do they all in Sunday school 
read when the Bible is read, nor repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, but would any one have these 
omitted on that account? It is sometimes a 


good thing to get out of the ruts when they 
get too deep and clog or stop the wheels of 
PROGRESS. 
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LEARNING FROM ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


How easily our Roman Catholic friends get 
over all difticulty by administering the conse- 
crated bread alone, holding that communion 
of one kind is sufficient. How completely 
this settles the other question as to whether 
or not it is right to use intoxicating wine at 
that service. 

Sometimes I think that in our revolt from 
Rome we may have vibrated to opposite ex- 
tremes in some things which are’ not alto- 
gether improvements on the old ways. For 
instance, divorces are so frequent in this coun- 
try that we feel ashamed when we think of it. 
Rome says, ‘No divorce but for one cause, 
and then neither party may marry again dur- 
ing the life of the other.’”’ Put that in our 
civil law and enforce it and our courts might 
take a rest, and our news columns would find 
relief from the long list of ‘* Blank vs. Blank. 
Libel for divorce. Divorce decreed,” etc., ad 
nauseam. 

Another thing. There could be no more 
appropriate finishing touch to any Christian 
church building than the cross—the simple, 
beautiful emblem of our Saviour’s dying love. 
sut we top out our steeples and towers with 
all sorts of contrivances except that, or if we do 
venture to put up something like one we con- 
ceal it as much as possible in a mass of scroll 
work or ornamentation of some sort as if we 
were ashamed of it. Good did come out of 
Nazareth! Is it quite impossible for any good 
thing to come out of Rome? WwW. W. M. 


THE COMMUNION CUP. 


As apastor of more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience I am interested in what has been 
said in regard to the danger of passing the 
communion cup from one to another, but I 
am one of many who would like to see a little 
positive proof on the subject. If the church 
nas for ages been following a practice that is 
“indecemt”’ and hurtful, it would seem as if 
there might be no lack of proof forthcoming. 
And where shall the test stop? The uphols- 
tery of our pews may convey infection, so we 
must prohibit all free access to our churches. 
Before we raise a general alarm on this sub- 
ject it is well to wait till we have some solid 
ground of facts to work upon. Even medical 
science is not perfect and not free from its 
“fads.”’ Ten well authenticated cases of dis- 
ease conveyed by the communion cup would 
be worth more as proof than whole pages of 
theorizfng. W. W. D. 


Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


The S. G. & L. Co. Tusucar 
GLoBE StREET-LAMP 
best made. Equal to the best 
gas-light. Will not blow out, 
smoke, or freeze. Can be set by 
wick-regulator to burn from 4 to 
16 hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 
Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 


Buy it of your dealer. 










is the 


He has it, or 
can get it for you if you insist. 
Send for our catalogue. 
STEAM GAUGE & \_ANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the asking, 
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Go into the best 
Grocery Stores 
in any city—the 
stores that have 
the most in- 
telligent trade 
—and ask 
them what is 
U best for wash- 
(vl ing and clean- 
ing. They'll tell you, ‘“ Pearl- 
ine. Ask them how the 
imitations compare with it, in 
quality and in sales. They’ll 
tell you that they’re far be- 
hind. What does this show? 
Why, that the people who 
have the finest and most 
delicate things to wash, and 
who would be least likely to 
risk these things with any 
dangerous washing compound 
—it shows that these people 
have proved to themselves 
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that Pearline is the best. 
And it certainly is. 42 





OE 1S THE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF; 
94,5350 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
$ 3.59 POLICE, 3 Soxes. 
$2592. WORKINGHEN. 
EXTRA FINE. 
$2.$].Z5 BoyYSSCHOOLSHOES, 
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$259 a A 
$37 Best DONGOLa | 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
FP W-L-DOUGLAS, 
ie BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


W.L. Douc.as 
$3 SH 

















Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby € 
ces complete with plated steel wheels, ax 
bd springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mates 
ey | finished. reliable,and guaranteed for 3 years. Shi; 
@ on lO days’ trial, FREIGHT PAID; no money required In 
~ @ivance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
guarantee aspopreeyn en. see at the lowest fact: 
LS prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustr 
catalogue of latest designs and styles published. 


OXFORD MFG, CQ., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ul. 
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Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? 
help you. If totally bald do not write 
patronage for 10 years. 4 





| Centreville, Mass. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


If so, I can 
Select famil 
J If interested, send self-ad 
dressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 
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Some 
Ladies 


It is a great an- 
noyance. Ladies 
Perspire of “full habit” 
Constanti suffer much from 

Onstanuly | this cause, 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


Gale t Powder 


removes cause, dispels 
offeasive baw allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 

it will positively cure 





Eezema, Itching, 
Burns, Erysi pelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 
















makes the home circle complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and heaith to every member of tae 
family. A 25c. package makes 5 gal- 
lons. Be sure and get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 
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MEDICINE 


CURE WITHOUT 


BY THE 





The curative agent is Pure Oxyzen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 
The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 


HAS NO EQUAL 


with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
As a cure of disease 
(T HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other method, either respecting the severity 


of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma. | 


nence of the cure. 

Since the iutroduction of this treatment into New 

England, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 











and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence | Wheatley, Rev. "Richard, Irvington, 
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GAINED IN STRENGTH. 

ROxBuryY, MASS., May 24, 1894.—I had congestion 
of the liver and also stomach trouble. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I have a good appetite, sleep 
well and have gained in strength. Mrs. MARY A. 
LANSIT, 3 Westminster Street. 


Hoop’s PILLS are prompt and efficient, yet easy 
in action. Sold by all druggists. 25c. 
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‘*Cannot be Improved !”’ 


So MRS. F. E. BAKER, 


of Calveston, Tex., 


—SAYS OF— 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 


utes to the 


thickens the growth of the hair and 
ray hair to its original color. 
I cannot see how this preparation could 
be improved.”’—Mrs, F. E. BAKER, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


’s Hair Vigor 


restores g 


Ayer 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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“Taving used 
Ayer's Hair Vigor 
for years, I find 
that it keeps my 
scalp clean and 
the hairin the best 
4. condition. My 
} mother, now sixty 
“years of age, has 
as fine a head of 
hair as when she 
was forty, a fact 
which she attrib- 
use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
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And yet lives in ignorance of the fact that 
a single application of Currcura will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sieep, and 
point toa specdy and economical cure, when 


all other re 


medies fail, CUTICURA works won- 


ders, and its cures of torturing, distiguring 


humors are 


the most wonderful ever recorded. 


Bold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 


50c.; Soar, 2 
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ADAMSON’S 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced ¢ 
throughout New England as a remedy for g 
Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints. It ¢ 
has constantly won its way into public favor, 


, ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the ¢ 

Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, ¢ 
» Asthma, and all Lung Troubles, 

Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

Ne 

For sale by all the best druggists. 
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TS wide popularity strongly attests its musical supe- 
riority. On no other organ can you secure your 


object so speedily as on an Estey. 


‘* Just as good as the Estey ”’ 
is heard on every hand, 
which suggests the fact 
that it is the standard «{ 
which others are judged. 
ONSTANT and unremitting care as to details of 
construction is an Estey feature. Perfection is 
the result, assuring a lifetime’s uninterrupted service, 
and a quality of music which appeals to lovers of 
the divine art. 
Try the Estey, and note the results. The knowledge 
will give you a keener appreciation of quality at the 
lowest price for which quality can be bought. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


‘BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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“AL Hoven bu BUT! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. ——_!_ 


















BATRACT. ( AvOID ates 
Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
"semeae” Comes 
BUFF WRAPPER. Catarrh 
Burns 


USE Bic ane 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 


IT WILL CURE. 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 
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